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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Bocpan Ranpitsa, whose evaluation of the Tito-Khrushchev 
parley starts on page 15, has been a New LEADER contributor 
for the past eight years, after a long career as a journalist 
and diplomat in Europe and the United States. He worked 
at and for the League of Nations in Geneva, represented his 
native Yugoslavia in several European capitals, and ended 
up World War II as foreign press 
chief for the Partisan movement of 
Marshal Tito. Born in Split, Croatia, 
he has always felt close to the 
culture of nearby Italy, and is the 
son-in-law of the late, great Italian 
historian Guglielmo Ferrero. (Ra- 
ditsa is himself Professor of Modern 
European History at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson College in Rutherford, New 
Jersey.) 

Raditsa was attracted to the 
Partisan movement by his distaste 
for the pro-Nazi maneuvers and 
Serb chauvinism of Yugoslavia’s prewar regime, and he 
spent the latter part of the war in Washington winning 
sympathy for Tito’s Partisans, who had promised a fair 
deal for the Croats and other nationalities as well as broad 
social reforms. He was never a Communist, however. When 
the war ended, he was able to return to Yugoslavia and 
observe Tito more closely. Tito’s terror shocked him, and 
in 1946 he requested political asylum in the United States. 

In the summer of 1953, Raditsa was free to revisit Europe. 
and his lengthy tour of Italy, Greece and Turkey produced 
articles for the Reporter and other publications. Raditsa. 
a persistent critic of Western diplomacy toward Tito after 
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1948, was among the first to report the signs of a Soviet- 
Yugoslav rapprochement. Before Stalin’s death, he had 
criticized Western aid to Tito based on the idea of en- 
couraging “dissident Communism”; he urged, instead, that 
Western aid be used to encourage the democratic forces 
among the Yugoslav people. With Stalin’s death, Raditsa 
was quick to note the shift in both Moscow’s and Belgrade’s 
attitudes. One of his magazine articles, in January 1954, 
elicited a personal denial from President Tito. 

When the Soviet visit to Belgrade was announced. the 
European press began to dig up Raditsa’s revelations, and 
on May 21, the leading Italian newspaper Corriere della 
Sera, ran a front-page editorial on them. The editorial 
declared that Western diplomats would have been far better 
prepared for the Tito-Khrushchev talks had they followed 
Raditsa’s articles in THe New Leaper more closely. 

Needless to say, Mr. Raditsa’s article on page 15 reflects 
not only his personal knowledge of the leading Yugoslav 
personalities, but his considerable store of up-to-the-minute 
information from friends and acquaintances still in 
Yugoslavia. 

A GENTLEMAN: We usually don’t pause to thank editors 
and writers of other publications who quote or reprint our 
articles, but we must say a word here for Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military editor of the New York Times. Quite a 
number of newspapers, magazines and wire services picked 
up Franz Borkenau’s May 30 analysis of the struggle 
between Marshals Zhukov and Konev. Most of them, how- 
ever, merely appropriated Dr. Borkenau’s researches whole- 
sale, without credit. Mr. Baldwin, a gentleman as well as a 
gifted and sensible reporter, gave Dr. Borkenau his due. 
Our thanks, sir. 
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U.S. Labor Assumes 


World Leadership 


International parley of free unions a triumph for AFL, ClO 


VIENNA 
N THE afternoon of May 18, 
O AFL President George Meany 
landed in Zurich, Switzerland en 
route to the Fourth World Congress 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in Vienna. Due 
to the still unsolved horse-and-buggy 
complications of jet age travel, he 
found himself without a reservation 
on the connecting flight to’ the Aus- 
trian capital. 

Labor columnist Victor Riesel, also 
en route to the ICFTU Congress but 
with a reservation in hand, offered 
it to Meany so that he could get to 
Vienna without delay. The AFL lead- 
er thanked him and said that he and 
his party had been traveling together 
from New York and that they’d all 
stick together. His party consisted 
of his wife, his secretary, Virginia 
Tehas, the Morris Noviks and A. H. 
Raskin, the New York Times labor 
correspondent. 

Meany then began checking on 
ways of getting to Vienna fast be- 
cause the ICFTU sessions were about 
to begin and he wanted to be there. 
A plane charter was too much— 
$900. The fastest and least expensive 
way was to rent a chauffeur-driven 
limousine, he discovered. A_ big 
Chrysler with jump seats was found 
and the six travelers plus driver 
jammed themselves into the car and 
left Zurich at 4 P.M. They drove all 
night with two stops—once for din- 
ner and once at midnight for a beer 
and snack—with Meany in front, 
road-maps out, discussing with the 
English-speaking chauffeur the best 
non-mountainous route to Vienna. 
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They arrived at 6:15 the next 
morning. After checking in at the 
U.S.-occupied Bristol Hotel, Meany 
ran into Irving Brown, AFL repre- 
sentative in Europe who had been 
substituting for him on the ICFTU 
Executive Board. A quick breakfast 
conference fill-in ensued, then Meany 
went off to church, returned at 8 
o'clock, grabbed four hours sleep 
and by early afternoon had convened 
a meeting of the North American 
delegation to the biennial ICFTU 
conclave. 

It is quite likely that if a member 
of Meany’s old Bronx plumbers’ local 
were to hear this narrative, he’d 
probably wonder what all the scram- 
ble was to get to a labor conference 
several thousands of miles away from 
the Yankee Stadium. It’s quite likely 
that members of other AFL and CIO 


unions reading in their labor papers 
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MEANY AND CAREY: UNITY GIVES NEW STRENGTH TO U.S. POSITION 





By Arnold Beichman 


that Dave Dubinsky, Jack Potofsky, 
Dave MacDonald, Jack Knight, 
Charley MacGowan, Victor Reuther, 
James B. Carey, Dave Beck and oth- 
ers were assembling in Vienna, would 
muse about the joys of being a trav- 
eling union official and sardonically 
ask: Is this trip necessary? 

They should have seen their union 
chiefs at work here these past ten 
days. While conventions are conven- 
tions, the ICFTU conference is in- 
credibly different from the usual 
American union convention. Every- 
thing at the ICFTU sessions is in 
four official languages— English, 
French, Spanish and German. At 
plenary sessions, delegates are 
equipped with portable radio receiv- 
ers and earphones and there is simul- 
taneous interpretation of speeches. 
But in committee rooms, where ma- 
jor give-and-take discussions take 





place, translation is consecutive for 
technical reasons, and, since not 
every interpreter can handle four 
languages, it means long delays when 
a Spanish-speaking delegate takes 
the floor. First, comes the translation 
into English while the German and 
French interpreters listen (they know 
no Spanish), and then they translate 
for committee members who know 
neither Spanish nor English. 

All this narrative is intended to 
demonstrate the growing and deter- 
mined and patient absorption in in- 
ternational free trade unionism which 
today possesses American trade-union 
leaders. The ICFTU Executive Board 
is a place where Meany’s vote is the 
equal of the vote of the colorfully- 
garbed member from the Gold Coast 
or the schoolmaster-turned-unionist 
from India and everybody gets his 
say in four languages. It is this dedi- 
cation to free trade unionism by 
American labor leaders which is 
transforming the ICFTU into a mili- 
tant and increasingly influential force 
in world affairs. 

The close rapport between the AFL 
and CIO throughout the conference, 
a harbinger of their certain merger 
December 5, was striking. It meant 
a vast spurt in influence of American 
labor in a field where traditionally 
it had been apathetic. 

The six-year-old ICFTU is today 
in business to stay after a rather 
rocky infancy. It has teeth now, as 
the ‘Communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions, whose headquarters 
in this anti-Communist city resemble 
a mausoleum, has discovered. What 
is more important is that American 
labor at this Congress demonstrated 
a maturity and political sagacity 
which made it the Number One dele- 
gation. The hard-core anti-Commu- 
nism of American labor was demon- 
strated in resolution after resolution, 
and in the kind of actions that were 
taken. 

It was the U.S. delegation which 
insisted that a worldwide organizing 
campaign be undertaken by the 
ICFTU in underdeveloped areas of 
the world where a belated Industrial 


Revolution is creating a landless 
proletariat without any trade-union 
protection against low wages, long 
hours and job insecurity. The Con- 
gress voted unanimously to create the 
post of Director of Organization. 
Meany and representatives of the 
British Trade Union Congress and 
of Pakistan labor were named as a 
sub-committee to hunt and are now 
hunting for the man to fill the job. 
When the question of money to 
finance this organizing campaign 
arose, the North American delegation 
and the British obtained Congress 
action for per capita increases so 
that about $500,000 will be available 
by next year. Money, muscle and 
know-how is what U.S. labor pledged 
to provide in return for action. 
Politically, the U.S. delegation suc- 
cessfully pressed for an uncompro- 
mising line against totalitarianism— 
the Tito and Franco variety as well 
as the more durable Moscow version. 
It helped bring about support for re- 
armament among some West Euro- 
pean labor leaders, commemoration 
of the June 17, 1953 uprising of East 
German workers, and a warning to 
ICFTU affiliated groups which had 
accepted Tito unions as members. 
Let me be clear. It was not an 
American labor steam-roller. It was 
not a pax—or bellum—Americana. 
It was the dynamic influence plus 
intelligent diplomacy of U.S. and 
Canadian labor leaders, representing 
16 million workers, which put the 
delegation in the top slot. That plus 
the fact that men like Meany, Potof- 
sky, Dubinsky, Brown, Michael Ross. 
Jay Lovestone and others had done 
their homework and knew what they 
were about. 
It is easy to get over-enthusiastic 
about American labor abroad. After 
all, interest in this aspect of trade 
unionism as far as American work- 
ers are concerned is something new 
in the United States and old in coun- 
tries like Great Britain, Gerhi@ny. or 
France, where Socialist International 
traditions are more than a memory. 
The real test of any enthusiasm for 
what has been accomplished at the 


ICFTU Congress will be whether the 
American delegates return to forget 
their pledges because of more press- 
ing domestic problems (this is what 
some veteran observers sardonically 
prophesy), or whether Meany’s assur- 
ance, “We’re here to stay,” is fully 
implemented. My prediction is that 
during the next two years, the cen- 
tury-old international labor move- 
ment will find American unionism far 
more active than ever before. 

The practical problem is trained 
manpower in a field where American 
labor participation in the past has 
been slight. For example. there are 
few linguists in U.S. labor. an area 
of knowledge which is important in 
international work. British labor, 
with its far-flung dominion interests 
and moral dilemmas over colonial- 
ism. has such manpower resources. 
That is why several U.S. delegates 
here have already begun thinking 
about setting up some kind of acad- 
emy to train youthful American la- 
bor officials, on the business agent 
level, to go out into Asia or Africa 
to do the important “grass-roots” 
organizing work under the ICFTU 
banner. 

And to conclude this travel report 
of U.S. labor leaders—Meany, by the 
time this is published, will have had 
a Papal audience, conferred with 
Italy’s President Gronchi and Pre- 
mier Scelba, Chancellor Adenauer. 
Erich Ollenhauer and German labor 
leaders, Foreign Minister Pinay and 
General Gruenther in Paris; Dubin- 
sky is in Israel as the honored guest 
of Histadrut: Potofsky is in Geneva 
at the ILO meeting along with Mike 
Ross of the CIO; Mike Quill is in 
Eire. not only to taste the ould sod 
but to talk ICFTU to Irish labor: 
and the only reason some other top 
leaders aren’t in Europe is because 
there are sticky negotiations under- 
way in steel, auto and electrical man- 
ufacturing. 

And, if any U.S. union member 
asks what good all this is doing him, 
the answer he’ll get is, “Brother, if 
we don’t do this job with the ICFTU, 


the Commies will do it for us.” 


The Neu: Leader 
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U.S. Intelligence chief tells 


WHY RUSSIAN 
FREEDOM IS 
INEVITABLE 


Growing educated class wants better life 


By Allen W. Dulles 


CIENTIFIC and technical education in the Soviet Union 
S today presents a challenge to the free world. But 
mass education in the Soviet Union may well become a 
threat to their own Communist system of government. 

The Soviets have two educational goals: first, to condi- 
tion the Soviet people to be proper believers in Marxism- 
Leninism and to do the bidding of their rulers; second, to 
turn out the necessary trained technicians to build the 
military and industrial might of the USSR. 

In the field of science, the Soviets have made rapid 
progress and their accomplishments here should not be 
minimized—least of all by those of us who are directly 
concerned with our national security. Twenty-five years 
ago, Soviet scientific education was riddled with naive 
experiments, persecution of scholars and unrealistic pro- 
grams. Only a small core of older men kept alive an ele- 
ment of real quality on which to build. Reforms in the 
mid-1930s raised standards considerably, but, even so, 
they were behind our standards when the war came. 

Today, that is no longer so. The Soviet education sys- 
tem—in the sciences and engineering—now bears close 
comparison with ours, both in quality of training and in 
numbers of persons trained to a high level. At the univer- 
sity graduate level, we find that the entrance examina- 
tions for scientific work, at the top institutions, are about 
as tough as those required by our own institutions. Also, 
we have the evidence obtained from defectors, some of 
them recent, who were university graduates. Although 
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Allen Welsh Dulles, Director of the 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
since 1953, was a diplomat after 
World War I, a top OSS man in World 
War II, and CIA’s Deputy Director 
after 1950. This analysis of the 
problems facing Russia’s rulers was 
delivered by him at the commence- 
ment exercises of Columbia University. 





these men have come over to us because of their detesta- 
tion of the Soviet system, many of them still pay tribute 
to the technical quality of their education and appear to 
look back at least on this part of their lives with some 
pride. 

As regards Soviet scientific manpower as a whole, the 
quality differs greatly from field to field. But, generally 
speaking, their top men appear to be the equal of the top 
men in the West, though they have fewer of them, level 
for level. True, their biology has been warped by Soviet 
ideology, most conspicuously by heresies in the field of 
genetics, such as the doctrine that acquired characteristics 
are inherited. Also, their agricultural sciences have been 
backward, plagued like all of Soviet agriculture by the 
follies of the collective system. (What farmer will go out 
into the middle of a cold Russian night to see what ails a 
State-owned cow?) 

In the physical sciences, there is little evidence of such 
political interference. Soviet mathematics and meteorol- 
ogy, for example, appear to be clearly on a par with 
those of the West, and even ahead in some respects. Mili- 
tary needs dominate their research programs. We who 
are in intelligence work have learned by now that it is 
rarely safe to assume that the Soviets do not have the 
basic skill, both theoretical and technical, to do in these 
fields what we can do. In fact, at times we have been sur- 
prised at their progress, above all in the aviation, elec- 
tronic and nuclear fields. Certainly, the Russian’s mind, 





as a mechanism of reason, is in no way inferior to that of 
any other human being. 

It is true that, since the war, the Soviets have been 
helped by German scientists taken to the USSR and by 
what they learned from espionage and from the material 
obtained during and after the war. Also, recently the 
Soviets have developed, and boasted of, a systematic 
service for translating and abstracting major Western 
scientific publications. But the Soviets have rarely been 
slavish copyists, at least where a Western invention or 
technique was of military importance. They have em- 
ployed adaptation rather than adoption, as in the case 
of their improvement of the Nene jet engine. In certain 
key fields, they have clearly shown a capacity for inde- 
pendent progress. 

While total Soviet scientific manpower at the univer- 
sity graduate level is about the same as ours—somewhere 
over a million each—about half of the Soviet total were 
trained by the inferior prewar standards. In number of 
research workers—a good index of average quality—we 
estimate that the U.S. has a 2-1 margin over the USSR 
in the physical sciences. We must remember, too, that the 
U.S. has a substantial number of competent engineers 
who have not taken university degrees but who have 
learned their trade through experience. The USSR has 
no real counterpart for this group, just as it has no sub- 
stantial counterpart for the vast American reservoir 
of persons with high-grade mechanical skills. 

But, lest we become complacent, it is well to note that 
the Soviets are now turning out more university gradu- 
ates in the sciences and engineering than we are—about 
120,000 to 70,000 in 1955. In round numbers, the Soviets 
will graduate about 1,200,000 in the sciences in the ten 
years from 1950 to 1960, while the comparable U.S. 
figure will be about 900,000. Unless we quickly take new 
measures to increase our own facilities for scientific edu- 
cation, Soviet scientific manpower in key areas may well 
outnumber ours in the next decade. 

These comparisons in the scientific field most emphati- 
cally do not mean that Soviet higher education as a whole 
is as yet comparable to that of the U.S. Over 50 per cent 
of Soviet graduates are in the sciences, against less than 
20 per cent in the U.S. Science in the USSR has had an 
over-riding priority. 

Another important feature of Soviet education is the 
growth of secondary education at the senior high school 
level. By 1960 the Soviets will have four to five times as 
many secondary graduates per year as they had in 1950. 
These will be divided fairly evenly between men and 
women. Whereas, a decade ago, only about 20 per cent of 
Soviet seventh grade students went any further, by 1960 
probably over 70 per cent will do so. Their secondary 
school standards are high and largely explain their abil- 
ity to train competent scientists and engineers. Whether 
they can maintain these standards in the face of a very 
rapid expansion is a question. 


So much for the advance in material terms. Let us turn 
now to the “thought control” aspect. 

The Soviets give top priority to preserving the Marxist- 
Leninist purity of their students. Beginning with kinder- 
garten rhymes on the glories of Lenin they pass to the 
history of the Communist party, a comparison of the 
“benevolent” Soviet Constitution with the “corrupt” con- 
stitutions of the West that do not confer liberty. Soviet 
economics teaches why the workers in capitalist countries 
can never own cars, but must always live in poverty. In 
the lower grades, civic virtue is taught by citing the 
example of a Soviet boy, Pavlik Morozov, who betrayed 
his family to the secret police and now has statues raised 
in his honor. 

Even though it is hard to distort the physical sciences, 
they can be used to prove the virtues of atheism. In 
ancient history, it is the Athenians who are corrupt and 
the Spartans virtuous. In literature courses, selected 
works of Dickens are read as presenting an authentic pic- 
ture of the present-day life of the British working man, 
while Howard Fast, Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Grapes 
of Wrath portray the contemporary U.S. Everything is 
taught so that the student shall acquire his knowledge in 
Communist terms and within a Communist framework. 

But the Soviets are not content to rely upon the lasting 
effects of student indoctrination. They have devised in 
addition a rigid system for continuing their control. To 
repay the Government for his or her so-called “free” 
education, Soviet law requires that each student upon 
graduation must work for three consecutive years as the 
State directs. They may express a preference, but in 
practice only a small percentage of the students—those 
with high Government connections or with exceptionally 
high marks—have their requests granted. The rest must 
go where they are assigned—their niche in life largely 
predetermined. 

Even at the end of the three-year compulsory assign- 
ment, the individual still is under the control of the Com- 
munist party, the Young Communist League, the local 
union, or the factory directors. To object to further as- 
signments is to court an efficiency report so bad that a 
job will be hard to find. And. if a man were to refuse an 
assignment, he would Jose his occupation and be forced 
to work at the most unskilled and menial tasks wherever 
he could find them. Thus, the typical Soviet university 
graduate gains little freedom from his status as an edu- 
cated man. If he is a scientist or engineer, he will prob- 
ably be able to avoid the military draft entirely. He 
may aspire to prestige and to much higher pay than his 
less educated fellows. But he pays for this by being 
possibly even more tightly directed than the bulk of 
Soviet workers. 

Such, then, is the system, stressing high technical edu- 
cational standards, on the one hand, while insisting on 
Communist philosophy and discipline on the other. Its 
ultimate human result, the Soviet graduate, must be—in 
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the phrase given me by one of the best-educated of our 
recent defectors—“a man divided.” 

In time, with the growth of education—with more 
knowledge, more training of the mind, given to more 
people—this Soviet “man divided” must inevitably come 
to have more and more doubt about the Communist sys- 
tem as a whole. 

In the past, we have sometimes had exaggerated expec- 
tations of dissensions within the Soviet and in other 
totalitarian systems. Our hopes have not perhaps been so 
much misguided as they have been premature. If we 
take a longer look, we can foresee the possibility of great 
changes in the Soviet system. Here the educational ad- 
vances will play a major part. 

There is already evidence of this. As I have said, the 
physical sciences are being freed of party-line restraints. 
Within the educational structure itself, the pressure to 
turn out good scientists and good engineers has caused 
a deemphasis of the time spent on ideological subjects. 
The student engineer. while he still has to pass his courses 
in Marxism-Leninism. can increasingly afford to do a 
purely formal job on the ideological front if he is a good 
engineer. 

In the last year, there have been interesting signs of 
this freedom spreading to other areas, notably to the 
biological and agricultural sciences. Lysenko is no longer 
gospel—I suspect for the very simple reason that his 
theories proved fallacious when used as the basis for new 
agricultural programs. The development of corn and of 
better wheat strains proved remarkably resistant to the 
teachings of Marx and Lenin—and, in the end, nature 
won the day. After all, Karl Marx was not much of a 
farmer. Now Moscow is looking toward Iowa. 

So far, this is only a small straw in the wind. But it is 
a significant one. If freedom to seek truth can spread 
from the physical to the biological sciences, we can begin 
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MIKOYAN, KHRUSHCHEV AND BULGANIN: ‘IT WILL BE DIFFICULT TO CLOSE OFF THEIR OWN PEOPLE’ 


to look for signs of independence even in the hallowed 
sanctum of economics. Certainly, every year that the 
“decadent” capitalist system continues.to avoid depres- 
sion and to turn out more and more goods, even the most 
hardened Soviet economist must wonder about the accur- 
acy of the Communist version of truth in this field. 

In cultural pursuits, the evidence is not all one-sided. 
Literature and even music are still subject to denuncia- 
tion and criticism for not expressing the proper ideals. 
But clearly, here too, there has been some relaxation in 
the past two years. Recently, writers once denounced as 
“bourgeois” and “cosmopolitan” are being permitted to 
work again. 

It is understandable that lasting freedom will come 
more slowly in economics and the humanities than where 
scientific matters—more open to proof—are involved. 
Ideology gives way most rapidly where it collides with 
fact. 

This at times has caused the Soviet acute embarrass- 
ment. We are all familiar with the deceptions the Soviets 
practice on their people, particularly in the rewriting of 
history and the adjustment of doctrine to fit their wants. 
Malenkov is on the downgrade. so the Soviet press re- 
moves his name from the key wartime committees on 
which he actually served, and replaces him with Khrush- 
chev. Beria falls; his name must be: blacked out wherever 
it occurs even in a university catalogue and he must post- 
humously bear the blame for what Stalin and Molotov 
did to Yugoslavia in 1948, 

This often has its laughable side. In the Beria case, the 
1950 edition of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia was issued 
with a full four pages describing him as “one of the out- 
standing leaders” of the USSR and the “faithful disciple 
of Stalin.” After his liquidation a few years later, sub- 
scribers to the Encyclopedia received a letter from the 
publishers suggesting that four designated pages—no 





mention made of Beria—be removed with scissors or 
razor blade, and replaced by a large added section to the 
article on the Bering Sea and a new article on a gentleman 
named Friedrich Wilhelm Bergholz, an obscure Junker 
at the Court of Tsar Peter I, whose alphabetical resem- 
blance to Beria was his one and only claim to fame. 

Perhaps most of the scissor-wielders managed too keep 
a straight face. Yet this kind of thing, insignificant indi- 
vidually, typifies the kind of dilemma the Soviets must 
face increasingly and almost daily. We know that some 
thoughtful Soviet citizens are beginning to see through 
these distortions, and indeed through the whole process 
of thought-control. Yet that process may continue to have 
its effect on the masses of the Russian people. Will this 
equally be so when the average educational level of those 
masses is at the tenth grade rather than the seventh or 
lower? 

Increased education must inevitably bring in its train 
increased expectations on the part of the educated. Since 
higher education in Russia had historically been only for 
the few, not only in Tsarist times but until very recently 
in the Soviet era, there remains a strong tradition that a 
boy who graduates from secondary school will not work 
with his hands. Over the past two years, the Soviet press 
has repeatedly printed criticisms of students who refused 
to take factory jobs on the ground that they were be- 
neath them. In all probability, the system is nearly at 
saturation point in the rate at which it can offer profes- 
sional or white-collar jobs to secondary-school graduates. 

Ultimately, however much the Soviets condition a 
man’s mind, however narrowly they permit it to develop. 
and however much they seek to direct him after he is 
trained, they cannot in the end prevent him from exer- 
cising that critical sense that they, themselves, have 
caused to be created in him when they gave him an edu- 
cation. When Wendell Willkie visited the Soviet Union in 
1942, he had a look at their school system. In a conversa- 
tion at the Kremlin he remarked: “If you continue to 
educate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin, the first thing you 
know you'll educate yourself out of a job.” This seemed 
to amuse the Soviet dictator mightily. Maybe it will 
prove to be anything but a joke for the Soviet rulers of 
the future. 

For the Soviets face a real dilemma between the two 
goals of their education system: on the one hand, making 
well-conditioned members of a Communist state, and, on 
the other, turning out trained people capable of taking 
their places in a technically advanced society. In some 
degree, this dilemma has been present since the Soviets 
took the crucial decisions in the 1930s to go all-out for 
trained technical manpower. It must become more acute 
in the future. 

The rise in numbers of trained people is only begin- 
ning to reach its peak, at a time when the picture for all 
Soviet citizens is one of somewhat greater hope and 
expectation, and when change is in the wind in many 


ways. The broadening of the educational base within, the 
contacts with the outside world, the uncertainty in the 
high Governmental command and the absence of a dicta- 
tor—all force the Soviet Union towards compromises. 

With these compromises, comes the inevitable admis- 
sion that the Soviet Marxist-Leninist system is not the 
only permissible way of life. If coexistence should really 
become the Moscow line. then Western free systems must 
be permissible; and if permissible anywhere, why not per- 
missible in the Soviet Union itself? If the Tito form of 
heresy, denounced a few years ago more ferociously even 
than capitalism, is now to be forgiven and approved, how 
can the Soviets deny the European satellites the right to 
a similar heresy if they so desire? 

Can the Soviets give their people a better material edu- 
cation and still keep them from wanting more and from 
thinking more on lines such as these? I do not think we 
can easily give the answer in point of time. but one can 
say with assurance that, in the long run. man’s desire for 
freedom must break any bonds that can be placed around 
him. 

Possibly for a time the Soviets will go forward, using 
their educational system as a sorting device for human 
assets. Half-educated men—all fact and no humanity— 
may still be good fodder for totalitarianism. Possibly the 
Soviet leaders will encounter problems for which they will 
seek the solutions by foreign adventures. But there re- 
mains the possibility that newly created wants and expec- 
tations, stimulated by education and perhaps by more 
exposure to the West. will in time compel great and 
almost unpredictable changes in the Soviet system itself. 

Once or twice before this present peace and coexistence 
offensive, the Soviet seemed to start towards adjustment 
of its system to the facts of life in the outside world; first 
in the latter years of the war. and possibly again in 1946. 
These starts were quickly followed by a dropping of the 
Iron Curtain, by repressions. purges and a return to the 
rigid Stalinist line. Then the Soviet had a dictator, and 
it’s hard to dictate without one. Today they have a com- 
mittee in which the Soviet people themselves are not clear- 
ly told who is boss. Also today, the Soviets have gone 
much further than before towards introducing into their 
system the leaven of education, which makes a return 
to the Dark Ages far more difficult than in the past. 

I would not be bold enough to predict that the Soviet 
might not attempt to return to the rigidity of a Stalinist 
regime. I do predict that this would be no easy task. In 
introducing mass education. the troubled Soviet leaders 
have loosed forces dangerous to themselves. It will be 
very difficult for them henceforth to close off their own 
people from access to the realities of the outside world. 

A hard choice faces the perplexed, and probably un- 
harmonious, group of men in the Kremlin. They lead a 
people who surely will come to realize the inevitability 
of the great precept: “And Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” 
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BOHN 


N May 23, | undertook a rapid- 

fire commentary on the history 
of American trade unionism. | 
sketched the AFL and CIO in terms 
of their most conspicuous leaders. 
The men who led these organizations 
were. of course, Samuel Gompers, 
William Green, George Meany, John 
L. Lewis, Philip Murray and Walter 
Reuther. The main struggle of these 
men was, of course, against the em- 
ployers, who, for most of the time. 
did their best to prevent the organi- 
zation of the working class. But | 
mentioned, too. another struggle 
which they carried on against other 
enemies who attacked from the rear. 
In this list I included Daniel De 
Leon, William D. Haywood, Eugene 
V. Debs and William Z. Foster. 

I knew that when I included the 
beloved Debs in this unpleasant line- 
up I was asking for trouble. And very 
promptly it came. Pierre DeNio 
writes me from Rock Rift, N. Y.: 

“How can you mention Debs in 
the same day with those other men? 
Debs was a kind, gentle man who 
gave his life to the working men 
and women of America. He never 
asked them to do anything that was 
not for the best interests of every- 
one. More than that, he never asked 
them to do what he would not him- 
self do first... . 

“Of course, Gompers did a great 
job as far as he was able to under- 
stand the needs. He did it at a time 
when it had to be done if the workers 
were to escape literal slavery. . . . 
The harm that Gompers did. along 
with the good, came from his very 
early planting in the minds of labor 
men the notion . . . that they should 
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under no circumstances have any- 
thing to do with politics. That be- 
came an obsession which still holds 
too strongly to this day... . 
“Whenever labor was _ strong 
enough on the industrial field to 
force some concession from the em- 
ployers, these latter had only to go 
to Washington to the very men labor 
had elected to office and get a law 
passed that would wipe out . . . the 
dearly-bought benefits. Under his 
leadership, we rewarded our enemies 
and punished our friends. . . . 
“The only thing that ever swung 
the labor movement away from Gom- 
pers’s position was the depression 
beginning in 1929, Then came Roose- 
velt and Wagner. We soon had the 
Wagner Act, giving us the right to 
organize, and various sorts of social 
legislation. Then and only then . 
union members saw that politics was 
a must if they wished to survive. 
“Really, what did the AFL amount 
to at that time? A couple of million 
members of whom the great un- 
washed had never heard. Today, be- 
cause of political action—and that 
alone—we have our powerful and 
somewhat enlightened membership. 
Most of the leaders who today guide 
the labor movement got their educa- 
tion and perspective in the old Social- 
ist movement. Roosevelt told Frances 
Perkins in the first days of the New 
Deal that they would have to do some- 
thing quick to relieve the distress or 
the Socialists would take over. 
“Think what labor has gone 
through during the years you men- 
tion. They have spent millions of 
hard-earned dollars and shed much 
blood during strikes and lockouts. 


Invariably they have been beaten. 
reviled and jailed by the very officers 
whom they have put into office. Mr. 
Gompers told them that they would 
get into trouble if they had anything 
to do with politics. Of this you may 
rest assured: Until the working peo- 
ple of this country elect men of their 
own, they will get stringent anti- 
labor laws.” 

Let us take Mr. DeNio’s second 
point first. He asserts with heat that 
Samuel Gompers told his members to 
stay out of politics. Gompers, of 
course, did nothing of the sort. He 
fought like a tiger against allowing 
any political clique to take charge of 
his Federation. But he urged his peo- 
ple to get into political campaigns. It 
was largely through his efforts that 
Woodrow Wilson was elected—and 
that victory gave us our first New 
Deal. When the trade-union men of 
a later day voted for Roosevelt and 
stood by him, they were following 
the precepts of their old leader. What 
Gompers was against was third-party- 
ism. His instinct for politics was 
deep and true. 

But I feel sure the honor of receiv- 
ing this letter came to me because 
of my mention of Eugene V. Debs. 
I wish I had space for a discussion of 
Debs’s impact on the labor move- 
ment. This man, whom I knew well. 
had all of the good qualities with 
which my correspondent has en- 
dowed him—and many more. He had 
romantic courage. He was willing to 
die for the working class. He did go 
to jail for it. He had every great 
quality but good judgment. In or- 
ganizing the American Railway Un- 
ion and going into the Pullman 
strike, he led his followers up a blind 
alley. In the end, he was adored by 
men whom he left out in the wilder- 
ness without jobs or organization. 
During all of this time, he was de- 
nouncing the Railway Brotherhoods 
and the AFL. And, in the end, it was 
these comparatively conservative or- 
ganizations which have really served 
the needs of the American working- 
man and have brought him along on 
the road to a better day. 








At the 1952 Democratic national convention, Northerners 
attempted to bind the Southerners to a loyalty pledge that 
would put the party nominee, Adlai Stevenson, on the 
official Democratic ticket in every state. The Southerners, 
however, were enraged by this move and in many instances 
bolted their standard to openly support Eisenhower. Now 
that another Eisenhower-Stevenson battle for the Presi- 
dency is a distinct possibility in 1956, the problem of party 
unity again looms large for the Democrats. Moreover, no 


simple solution is at hand. The Southerners refuse to 
confess guilt and pledge unwavering allegiance to the 
party’s next nominee. And thus far, national party leaders 
have repeatedly expressed their unwillingness to embrace 
the defectors unless they return to the fold without reser- 
vation. Nevertheless, both sides now appear eager for 
some kind of reconciliation. The latest developments in 
this complex situation are detailed in the following re- 
ports from our correspondents in New Orleans and Dallas. 





Mr. BUTLER GOES SOUTH 


Democratic National chairman, on ‘peace tour’ of Dixie, may clarity 
future status of party men who bolted to Eisenhower in last election 


From New Orleans 


HE DEMOCRATIC PARTY still has 
| ew! answered the big question: 
What will be the status of 1952’s dis- 
loyal southern faction at the 1956 
convention ? 

For a time, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that the insurgents who bolted 
to Eisenhower three years ago were 
going to get the back of the hand 
from the party. Then Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Paul Butler and 
Texas’s Governor Allan Shivers, sym- 
bol of the insurgent forces, apparent- 
ly patched up a quarrel. But, as a 
CIO Political Action Committee bul- 
letin commented, “whether the patch- 
ing up will open bigger quarrels 
remained to be seen.” 

A series of events involving top 
party officials have brought the Dem- 
ocratic organization to a state of con- 
fusion on this key question. First, it 
was announced at the Democratic 
National Committee dinner in New 
Orleans last December that the party 
loyalty oath proposal at the 1952 
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convention had been thrown out. At 
the time, none of the details surround- 
ing this agreement were made pub- 
lic. The interim committee which 
worked out the substitute for the loy- 
alty oath was headed by Stephen 
Mitchell, retiring chairman of the 
party’s National Committee, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
and Governor John Battle of Vir- 
ginia. And while there was some con- 
cern expressed among liberals in the 
South when the New Orleans an- 
nouncement was made, most of them 
felt that Humphrey and Mitchell 
would not have been parties to the 
agreement unless some - provisions 
had been made to prevent the experi- 
ences of the last Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Then loyal southern members of 
the party, who had fought Governor 
Robert J. Kennon in Louisiana, the 
then Governor James F. Byrnes in 
South Carolina and Shivers, in 1952, 
breathed a sigh of relief when Butler 


BUTLER: WHERE DOES HE STAND? 


stepped up to the plate on March 30 
of this year in Washington and ver- 
bally knocked the Texas Governor 
out of the park. “I will not go to Mr. 
Shivers. Mr. Shivers must come hack 
to me,” he said. He was also emphatic 
in saying that Shivers would have to 
support the party whole-heartedly. 
These comments came at a meeting 
of the Texas Congressional delega- 
tion. 

Later on, Mitchell declared that if 
Byrnes, Kennon or Shivers seek seats 
as delegates to the convention, they 
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will be rejected. “The delegates,” he 
said, “will not forget that these men 
participated in the 1952 convention 
as Democrats and then went home, 
and as Democratic party officials, 
supported the opposition.” 

On May 3, Mitchell, speaking at 
the University of Alabama, said that 
“my strongest wish is that our oppo- 
sition in the Democratic party would 
resign when they can’t support a 
party Democrat.” That seemed to tie 
the question up rather neatly, uniil 
Butler met with Shivers in Washing- 
ton, in a love breakfast, and they 
made their peace. 


After this meeting, the chairman 
announced to reporters that he had 
told Shivers he felt “any legal dele- 
gates who came to the 1956 conven- 
tion in good faith, we would have to 
accept at face value.” He also made 
some comments again about receiv- 
ing the “penitent” back into the party 
fold. Shivers made it clear to report- 
ers he does not regard himself as 
such. He said that Texas would not 
support Adlai Stevenson in 1956 un- 
less some changes were made. Asked 
what the changes would have to be, 
to satisfy Texas, he snapped “his 
name.” 

The committee named here in De- 
cember to work out the loyalty oath 
substitute has belatedly released its 
handiwork. An examination of these 
rules shows that they do not contain 
the sort of procedures or lack of 
procedures which Byrnes, Kennon 
and Shivers fought for. Although this 
interim committee suggests that the 
state party organizations, in picking 
their delegates, “seek to assure” that 
the national ticket gets on the ballot 
under the Democratic label in their 
states, the report goes further. It says 
that no commitment should be re- 
quired of delegates in the absence of 
credential contests. The last phrase 
concerning credential contests would 
seem to be a key one. Shivers controls 
the state machinery in Texas, and a 
credential contest here is likely, as 
the liberal faction will certainly come 
'o the convention. In order to be 
seated, the Shivers delegation would 
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then have to make a commitment ac- 
cording to these rules. 

The strongest section of the report 
states that every member of the Na- 
tional Committee must declare for 
the convention nominee, and_ that 
failure to do so would be cause to 
rule the seat vacant. 

So, the entire affair is puzzling. 
Does Butler oppose Mitchell on the 
question? This seems unlikely, al- 
though their statements, taken at face 
value, would indicate that this is the 


case. Did Shivers misunderstand But- 
ler in their interview, or vice versa? 
The boys on the inside may have 
some additional information, but in 
the meantime, a lot of loyal southern- 
ers who did stay with the party in 
1952 are concerned about what is go- 
ing to happen. 

There is some time to maneuver 
between now and convention time, 
but a continuation of the present bat- 
tle lines would indicate another floor 
battle in 1956 at Chicago. 


From Dallas 


Pee movement is devel- 


oping in Texas which could 
have an important bearing on next 
year’s Presidential election. A group 
of Democrats, hopeful of ending the 
fratricidal split that has kept the 
party here torn up for so many years, 
is trying to find a broad base on 
which to pitch a new political appeal. 
It would focus political attention on 
issues rather than personalities. And 
it would work above all to re-establish 
harmonious relationships between 
Texas and national Democratic party 
leaders. 

This group has so far worked 
without publicity. Few newsmen even 
know of its existence. But its leaders 
are all Texans of standing and good 
repute. None are identified with the 
extreme Right or Left; some have 
Democratic ties preceding the New 
and Fair Deal days. Many are young 
political figures, with no particular 
ties to any of the older party leaders. 

Most significantly, however, Sam 
Rayburn, Speaker of the House and 
long an important figure in Texas 
politics, is taking a close interest in 
the movement. Rayburn, whose op- 
erations on the national level have 
kept him from extensive activities in 
the state Democratic party, was the 
only state Texas Democrat of promi- 
nence to support actively the candi- 
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MITCHELL: A SOUTHERN WELCOME 





dacy of Adlai Stevenson in 1952. 

Other leading Democrats, such as 
Governor Allan Shivers, Senator 
Price Daniel, then state attorney gen- 
eral, and former Texas Democratic 
Chairman Wallace Savage, openly 
and actively worked for Eisenhower. 
They were able to carry along many 
other important Texas Democrats be- 
cause of the emotional appeal of the 
tidelands issue, especially to inde- 
pendent oil operators. But since 1952, 
the tidelands have lost their sharp, 
cutting edge as a political issue. It 
is hard to see how they can become 








a major factor in next year’s cam- 
paigning. 

The oil independents haven't been 
too comfortable as Republicans. 
There has been no special ideological 
issue involved. Tradition and eco- 
nomics have caused most of the dis- 
comfort. As Texans, they have been 
traditional Democrats. As owners of 
new and powerful wealth. they have 
come into conflict with the older and 
more established financial interests of 
the East, which, at least in the South. 
are commonly identified with the 
Republican party. 

The moderates hope that these oil 
independents can be brought back 
into the Democratic party. The forth- 





coming visit to Texas by Paul But- 
ler, national Democratic chairman. 
for example, will be used to show the 
dissidents that most differences can be 
worked out. The moderates point out 
that he went to Mississippi several 
weeks ago and broke bread with 
political foes. 

Among Butler’s dinner compan- 
ions there were former Governor 
Fielding L. Wright, who bolted the 
Democratic party in 1948 to run for 
Vice President on the States’ Rights 
ticket, and a couple of top officials 
of the Mississippi Democrats for 
Eisenhower. When Butler went back 
home, many irritating differences ap- 
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peared to have been ironed out in 
the Magnolia State. Even Stephen 
Mitchell, former national chairman. 
whose name once aroused indigna- 
tion among Mississippians because 
he supported the move to force a 
party pledge on the 1952 national 
Democratic convention, was well re- 
ceived. The Mississippi “love feast” 
was arranged by the state’s junior 
Senator, John C. Stennis, and Tom 
Tubb, state party chairman and north 
Mississippi political figure who was 
incensed by the party loyalty pledge. 
Texas moderates hope to pull off a 
similar mending of differences in the 
Lone Star State. 

Butler’s pending visit hasn’t got- 





SHIVERS AND RAYBURN: WILL THEY JOIN POLITICAL HANDS IN 1956? 


ten much attention in the big city 
press. Most dailies 
backed Eisenhower and have contin- 
ued to insist editorially that the Dem- 
ocratic party no longer represents 
the “true” Democrats. But the editor 
of one large daily has sent word to 


metropolitan 


some of the moderates that he would 
like nothing better than to work 
again with the Democratic party. 
And there are indications that Eisen- 
hower isn’t as popular in Texas as 
he was in 1952. Criticism of the 
President isn’t as politically danger- 
ous as it once was in the Lone Star 
State. 

The potentialities of a rapproche- 


ment between Texans and_ national 
Democratic party leaders are almost 
beyond calculation. Texas is now one 
of the major electoral college prizes, 
and has by far the largest number 
of electoral votes in the South. It has 
similar strength in the national party 
conventions. As the largest southern 
state, it has widespread influence on 
political trends elsewhere below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 

Recent appearances of harmony 
worked out in Washington between 
Butler and Governor Shivers may be 
more than superficial. Some of the 
Governor’s strongest political and 
financial backers have been con- 
cerned lest he get himself too far 
committed by his dogmatic espousal 
of states’ rights principles in speeches 
he has been making. They are not 
concerned with what they call politi- 
cal window dressing for home con- 
sumption. But they don’t want to be 
pulled out on a limb with him when 
the national Democratic convention 
begins in 1955. 

So, if the trend continues, next 
year’s Texas delegation to Chicago 
may be made up of a fairly repre- 
sentative group of conservatives, 
moderates and liberals. As Governor, 
Mr. Shivers would head the delega- 
tion. But despite predictions that the 
delegation will be predominantly 
conservative. it is pretty well certain 
that all shades of Texas Democratic 
political thought will be represented. 
The liberal wing of the state party 
will. it is assumed, oppose such a 
delegation. It claims that by remain- 
ing loyal in 1952 and since. it should 
control the delegation. 

The liberal faction is expected to 
get strong support from Mitchell and 
other liberal leaders of the party’s 
northern wing. But political facts of 
life might offset their claims. South- 
ern states are no longer “sure things” 
for the Democrats. And next year’s 
Democratic candidate, especially if 
he has to run against President Eisen- 
hower, may need all the southern 
electoral votes. He couldn’t afford to 
lose Texas, Florida, Oklahoma, and 
Virginia, as Stevenson did in 1952. 
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| JAPAN TALKS PEACE 


WITH MOSCOW 


Behind the London negotiations 


ToKYo 

APAN opened peace talks in Lon- 

don with Soviet Russia this 
month, some six months after the 
Kremlin first broached proposals for 
a parley. The Soviets made their first 
overture after the resignation of the 
Yoshida Cabinet in Tokyo, when the 
new Government of Ichiro Hatoyama 
expressed a desire to “normalize” its 
relations with Communist countries. 

The Soviets spared no effort to 
clear away Japanese misgivings. On 
December 22, Izvestia declared that 
the San Francisco Treaty was no 
obstacle to the normalization of 
Japanese-Soviet Radio 
Moscow added that Japan could 
make peace with the Communist na- 
tions without impairing her relations 
with the United States. 

On the eve of the general elections 
in February, a Soviet trade repre- 
sentative paid a call on Hatoyama 
with a note from Moscow which com- 
pelled him to take official steps to- 
ward peace parleys. During the cam- 
paign, Hatoyama promised to nor- 
malize relations with the Communist 
countries at any price. When the 
representative of a Communist front 
group visited Hatoyama and urged 
him to press for a peace parley, he 
thanked the visitor for his coopera- 
tion and said, “I am very much en- 
couraged by your call.” 

Hatoyama’s easy-going, unguarded 
speeches and his deep ignorance of 
Communist designs could not but 
cause serious misgivings, both in 
Japan and abroad. Confused by ad- 
verse reaction, especially in the 
United States, Hatoyama attempted 
to send Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
to Washington in early May. but the 


relations. 
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State Department vetoed the visit on 
account of President Eisenhower’s 
packed schedule. 

The Soviets played along with this 
confusion. During the campaign, 
they indicated assent to the Japanese 
choice of New York as a parley site, 
thus helping Hatoyama’s campaign 
for talks. Afterwards, they insisted 
on Moscow or Tokyo. Finally, both 
sides agreed on London. 

Most Japanese have no objection 
to the various points the Government 
has listed as necessary for the resto- 
ration of peace. There is much con- 
cern about the return of Japanese 
war prisoners, the settlement of 
territorial and fisheries problems, 
Japan’s admission to the United Na- 
tions (held up by a Soviet veto), 
respect for her territorial sovereignty, 
and guarantees against interference 
in her domestic affairs. The question, 
however, is how these ends shall be 
attained. Should Japan buy them at 
any price? 

There is considerable difference 
of opinion. Hatoyama’s Democrats 
do not insist on the fulfilment of all 
of the above conditions: they may 
be willing to leave some of the more 
difficult issues till a later date, mean- 
while restoring relations. The Lib- 
erals feel the Government is too 
hasty, and that its analysis of Soviet 
intentions is dangerous. They would 
insist on settling all outstanding 
questions before signing any agree- 
ment to restore relations. 

On the other hand, both Left and 
Right Socialists declare that the 
restoration of normal relations must 
precede everything else, and that the 
settlement of problems between Ja- 
pan and Russia should await the sev- 


erance of Japan’s close ties with the 
United States. They even suggest that 
Washington is interfering in the ne- 
gotiations. In the Diet discussions. 
they demanded that the U.S. return 
Okinawa to Japan before Japan 
asked Russia to restore the Kurile 
Islands. 

Just before it sent its delegation 
to London, the Government attempt- 
ed to iron out its differences with 
the Liberals, but it was to no avail. 
Afterward, Hatoyama called on Lib- 
eral leader Ogata and promised that 
he would drop the negotiations if 
Japanese-American relations were 
threatened. Nevertheless, Japanese 
opinion is still unfortunately split on 
the talks. 

The Soviets are sure to capitalize 
on the split. These talks, of course, 
are part of a larger Soviet effort to 
neutralize free nations on the periph- 
ery of the Iron Curtain. The Russians 
may offer tempting bait, such as the 
return of Japanese POWs, in return 
for a promise of Japanese neutrality. 
And the Japanese Socialists, as well 
as Communists, will press for accept- 
ance. 

Already Soviet officials at London 
have indicated that Russia is going 
all-out to attract Japan into the “neu- 
tral” fold. On the eve of the first 
meeting between Shunichi Matsu- 
moto and Jacob Malik, the two dele- 
gation chiefs, a Soviet spokesman 
emphasized that Japan could no 
longer be “an American colony” and 
should elect “to be free,” choosing 
her own position in international 
affairs. The Soviet spokesman added 
that the recent Austrian State Treaty 
could be applied to both Germany 
and Japan. 

Nevertheless, Western diplomats 
doubt that Japan can be persuaded 
to become an Asian Austria or Switz- 
erland. This correspondent agrees. 
Japan’s chances of drifting into neu- 
trality depend less on parleys with 
the Russians than on future develop- 
ments in the Asian theater. Any loss 
of Western prestige in Asia would do 
far more damage to Japan’s position 
than Soviet maneuvers in London. 
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Two Views 





After the Belgrade Parley 


Tito Remains Cagey 


By Paul Willen 


T Is abundantly clear that Nikita 

Khrushchev’s fabulous _ political 
adyenture in Belgrade did not “lure” 
Tito back into the Soviet bloc, as 
so many feared it would. At the same 
time, it is equally clear that Khrush- 
chev’s whirlwind trip cannot be dis- 
missed as merely another expression 
of his wild and overimaginative 
political personaliy. Tito and Khrush- 
chev spent nearly a week together, 
and this alone has had an enormous 
impact on world politics. Were they 
merely exchanging “socialist ex- 
periences” ? 

The cause for the difficulty in 
assessing the results of the Belgrade 
talks lies in the extreme complexity 
—perhaps ambiguity—of Tito’s re- 
lationship to both East and West. 
The. Belgrade newspapers have re- 
cently stressed the fact that Yugo- 
slavia is not a “neutral” state, but 
rather an active force in world poli- 
tics, and indeed this is true. The fact 
is that, contrary to popular concep- 
tion, Tito played a more-than-passive 
role in the genesis and development 
of the Belgrade conversations. After 
all, Tito. was under no compulsion 
whatever to permit this extraordi- 
nary spectacle to take place; the 
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very fact that he permitted it to un- 
fold—lasting over a week, with a 
good part of the Kremlin presidium 
on hand—may be interpreted as a 
positive political act. What was Tito 
up to? What did he expect to gain? 

To understand what Tito wanted 
from Khrushchev — and what he 
actually obtained — it is necessary 
to review briefly those factors 
which contribute to Tito’s unique 
position in contemporary European 
politics. Perhaps more than any 
other European politician, Tito is 
frightened by the prospects of a 
serious disruption of the status quo. 
This is not a personal matter, but 
a fact’ grounded in_ present-day 
realities. Tito has nothing to gain, 
and everything to lose, should one 
of the two great power blocs gain 
full mastery of the continent. Be- 
cause of the nature of Yugoslavia’s 
social and political institutions, Tito 
is not altogether “at home in the 
democratic and semi-capitalist West. 
(The refusal of Western trade unions 
to accept the credentials of Tito’s 
“unions” is a case in point.) At the 
same time, because of Tito’s deter- 
mination to retain full independence 
of movement, he could not possibly 
feel at home in the Soviet bloc. 
Therefore, he stands between the two 
blocs, incapable of a full commit- 
ment to either one. 


When the Soviet Union threatened, 
in the postwar years, to destroy the 
stability of Europe, Tito forged a 
close alliance with the West. Since 
Yugoslavia would have been the first 
victim of a further westward thrust 
by Soviet armies, this was quite 
natural. However, this situation has 
altered considerably in the past two 
years. First, the Soviet political- 
military machine seems to have lost 
some of its internal dynamism. 
Second, Western Europe seems to 
have regained its stability and vigor, 
the lack of which made it such easy 
prey for the Soviets in the postwar 
years. 

As a result, the initiative in Europe 
is slowly passing from the East to 
the West. If there are going to be 
any major political or social changes 
in the next few years, they will occur 
in the East, where a sense of definite 
fluidity now prevails, rather than in 
the West, where confidence and 
security are growing. Under these 
circumstances, Yugoslavia’s foreign 
policy—committed to the status quo 
—inevitably has undergone a limited 
metamorphosis. The potential expan- 
sion of Soviet power is no longer the 
primary preoccupation of Tito’s for- 
eign policy; the potential expansion 
of the ideas and influences of 
Western democracy is becoming 4 
problem of increasing concern. 

Tito has traditionally opposed 
those aspects of the anti-Soviet strug- 
gle which were specifically directed 
against the ideology of Communism 
rather than against Soviet power as 
such. He correctly sensed“ that the 
ideological struggle against Com- 
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munist dictatorship contained a long- 
range threat to his own social and 
political institutions—the one-party 
state, the semi-totalitarian controls, 
etc. He cannot forget the impact 
which Western ideas have already 
had upon his country, so noticeably 
revealed in the Milovan Djilas case 
of last year. He is probably conscious 
of the degree to which Western in- 
fluence contributed to the rapid disin- 
tegration of Communist power in 
Hungary under ex-Premier Imre 
Nagy. He may even have felt that 
Hungarian party boss Rakosi’s de- 
cision to dismiss Nagy and modify 
his “new course” program had some- 
thing in common with his own de- 
cision to silence Djilas and restrain 
the centrifugal forces his revolt had 
symbolized. 

Therefore, to the degree to which 
Western ideas and Western power 
threaten the stability of Eastern 
Europe, Tito has good reason to go 
along with the Soviet bloc, but with- 
out relinquishing one iota of his in- 
dependence (out of which arises the 
need for continued help from the 
West). Such an “alliance” with the 
Kremlin is indeed a very nebulous 
thing: and therefore it took the very 
nebulous form of a week of fruit- 
less conversation, idle merriment and 
vague public communiques. The only 
area of agreement (of any signifi- 
cance) was on the German question: 
but this was. very revealing. Both 
Khrushchev and Tito (favoring 
the status quo in Europe) came out 
for a neutral and unmilitarized Ger- 
many—as opposed to the Western 
powers. who want to disrupt a power- 
balance favorable to Russia by link- 
ing a powerful and _ remilitarized 
Germany with the West. 

It is not Tito’s ideological identi- 
fication with the Kremlin which de- 
termines this complex and delicate 
policy, but only his acute and well- 
developed sense of self-interest. The 
fall of Communism in Hungary, Bul- 
garia or Rumania might well threaten 
his own political institutions. Such 
developments would not affect Greece 
or Turkey at all: on the contrary. 
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these two powers might gain from 
the democratization of this area. 
Therefore, a certain limited parting 
of the ways among the Balkan Pact 
powers was inevitable when this issue 
began to make its appearance on the 
horizon. 

Khrushchev may well have sensed 
intuitively that Tito’s unique polliti- 
cal position made him vulnerable to 
the type of vigorous approach he 
made, and therefore Khrushchev’s 
unprecedented pilgrimage does not 
seem quite as ludicrous as it ap- 
peared at first light. Khrushchev 
probably realized that, even if Tito 
rejected his rather crude ideological 


overtures, the topics of conversation 
were not thereby exhausted. 

Khrushchev’s visit reinforced the 
ambiguities of Yugoslav foreign 
policy. In so doing, the trip was 
something of a success for him, and 
his drunken celebration on the final 
day in Belgrade takes on a new 
political significance. As a result of 
this minor success, of course, the 
price America must pay for Tito’s 
continued ambiguity has gone up 
considerably. And in this sense the 
talks were an even greater success 
for this most extraordinary of 
twentieth-century Balkan politicians, 
Josip Broz Tito. 


3 Communist Centers 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


HE BELGRADE “meeting at the 
f caninee was both a spectacular 
victory for Tito and a mixed bless- 
ing for the Soviet chiefs. In the in- 
terest of their common desire to 
preserve Communist power wherever 
it has taken told, both sides made 
concessions. 

On the one hand, Tito’s variety of 
Communism, stressing the importance 
of national conditions, was accepted 
and officially recognized by the pres- 
ent Kremlin leadership. Further- 
more, the Cominform, Stalin’s post- 
war mechanism for governing all 
Communist parties and states from 
Moscow, has now been largely rend- 
ered obsolete. 

Tito never had a more glorious 
day than the morning on which 
Khrushchev and Bulganin shook his 
hand and asked his pardon—the 
pardon of a man whom Moscow had 
assailed for years as a “bloodthirsty 
dog,” “traitor,” “Judas,” “mur- 
derer,” “Fascist” and “imperialist.” 
On that monrning, Tito, who has al- 
way believed that he was a better 
Communist than Stalin and that his 
type of Communism contained 
greater potential, stood forth trium- 


phant over all the Cominformists in 
Yugoslavia and within the Soviet 
Empire. Certainly, Tito understood 
that the Soviet pilgrimage to his 
doorstep would increase his own 
popularity with those large numbers 
of Yugoslav Communists who re- 
mained faithful to the Soviet creed. 
Titoism, instead of disintegrating the 
Soviet bloc, had taught the Kremlin 
rulers that they had to deal as equal 
partners even with those whom they 
had given up as lost to world Com- 
munism. 

The Belgrade parley was two 
years in the making. Immediately 
after Stalin’s death, the Yugoslav 
Communists felt certain that the 
Soviet monolith would suffer a pro- 
found crisis. The developing struggle 
for power in the Kremlin would 
force the weakened Soviets to re- 
consider many of their positions 
abroad. Therefore, in the eyes of 
Tito and his aides, the time had 
come for a reappraisal of their own 
policy toward Russia, China and the 
satellites, 

Meanwhile, the impressive rise in 
Western strength in Yugoslavia’s im- 
mediate vicinity (Greece. Turkey, 
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Italy) had had a twofold repercus- 
sion. The Yugoslav people at large 
had begun to speak up for more 
economic and _ political freedoms. 
And the Communist apparatus had 
become more fearful that the widen- 
ing of Yugoslavia’s “opening to the 
West” 
power. 


would reduce Communist 

With the rearmament of Germany 
and the Austrian Treaty, the situa- 
tion became critical. Western 
strength was clearly on the ascen- 
dant. A third frontier—that of Aus- 
tria, to the north—was opened to 
freedom; this would _ inevitably 
bring more fresh air to the Yugo- 
slav peoples. Yugoslavia, after all, 
was the first Communist country to 
face the dilemma of liberalization 
and, with it, the erosion of Com- 
munist power. U.S. aid, even without 
concessions, had shaken _ Tito’s 
Western visitors to 
Yugoslavia in the last two years have 


Communism: 


noted a general popular dissatisfac- 
tion with Communism. 

Against this background, a seri- 
ous division developed among the 
Yugoslav Communist chiefs. At a 
meeting of the top leadership on 
Brioni Island in the summer of 1953, 
two main tendencies developed. One 
group, led by Edvard Kardelj, de- 
manded a reconsideration of Yugo- 
slavia’s position with 
Washington and Moscow, and 
stressed the need for some form of 
rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, The second group, led by 
Milovan Djilas, urged closer ties to 
the West, as well as steps toward 
democratization within Yugoslavia. 
Djilas lost; he and his followers have 
heen eliminated from the leadership 
of the Government and party. 

New figures began to emerge, men 
who had been rather openly advocat- 
ing a pro-Soviet line. Svetozar Vuk- 
manovic-Tempo, who had launched 
preliminary talks with Moscow soon 
after Stalin’s death, took Djilas’s 
place in the top command. Other 
pro-Soviet figures, such as Mijalko 
Todorovic and Veljko Micunovic, 
were members of the Yugoslav dele- 


regard to 
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gation (along with Tempo and Kar- 
delj) at the parley with Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. The only Yugoslav 
figure who appears to be neutral 
(besides Tito, of course) is the 
secret police boss, Alexander Ran- 


kovic. A few other party leaders. 
such as Bakaric and Gosnjak, ap- 
pear to be lukewarm to the pro-Soviet 
trend. But, on the other hand, Gen- 
eral Peko Dapchevich, a friend of 
Djilas, has been replaced as Chief 
of the Yugoslav General Staff by 
General Ljubo Vuckovic, who was 
trained in a Moscow military aca- 


demy. 


Many 


Western observers have 








overlooked one basic point in evalu- 
ating Tito’s changes of line: namely, 
that Tito cannot discard the Yugo- 
slav Communist party which placed 
him in power and on which he must 
depend for support. The approval 
of the Communist apparatus is es- 
sential to his power. To this appara- 
tus, Tito has always promised what 
he has now finally delivered: official 
Communist recognition that his posi- 
tion against Stalin was correct. 
Even before the Soviet visit to 
Belgrade, the Yugoslav Communists 
made their attitude plain. Whenever 
asked if Yugoslavia would join 
NATO, Tito would reply that Yugo- 


slavia could not become “a part of 
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an anti-Communist alliance.” In their 
relations with Greece and Turkey, 
the Yugoslav Communists have con- 
stantly stressed that their obligations 
under the Balkan Pact did not go 
beyond the defense of their im- 
mediate interests; in other words, 
Tito’s commitment to the pact was 
subject to his own interpretation. If 
Albania, isolated from the rest of the 
Soviet bloc, has not been liberated, 
it is primarily because Tito preferred 
not to see Communism eliminated 
there. 

Meanwhile, in many of the issues 
in which U.S. policy has been in- 
Germany 


through 


volved. from 





Guatemala, Indo-China, Formosa 
and Germany again, the Yugoslav 
Communists have accused America 
of “imperialism” with the same vigor 
as Moscow and Peking. The Yugo- 
slav press has been carrying car- 
toons picturing the U.S. Army on 
Formosa and the offshore islands 
which hardly differ a whit from the 
Soviet characterizations. 

Tito, in his policy speech at Pola 
on May 15, stressed again and again 
that he would not yield to “Western 
blackmail,” that he would “never 
accept aid with strings attached.” 
and that the West was suffering from 
“illusions that we were what we were 


not.” 
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Still another sign as to which way 
the Belgrade wind was blowing came 
from Peking. First, Red China 
opened diplomatic relations with 
Yugoslavia. Then, it accepted as 
Tito’s ambassador Vladimir Popo- 
vic, who had been the Yugoslav Am- 
bassador in Washington during all 
the years of the Moscow-Belgrade 
feud. Certainly the appointment and 
acceptance of this man, an expert on 
America, was significant at the pres- 
ent delicate stage of Sino-American 
relations, 

The most authoritative explana- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s new 
came from Kardelj himself. At a 


policy 


gathering of Communist agit-prop 
leaders late in April, Kardelj gave a 
thorough analysis of Tito’s policy 
since the break with Moscow, stress- 
ing the forsightedness and devotion 
to Marxism of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist chiefs. 

“We were attacked,” Kardelj de- 
clared, “for having deprived our- 
selves of our 
Marxist character: we 
attacked as counter-revolutionary. 
.. + Tt was then that we, as a state 


revolutionary and 
were even 


but not as a party, came closer to 
certain capitalist countries. to the 
Western 
America, in the hope of improving 
our difficult economic position. Thus 


major powers and to 


our country, but not our party, took 
a path different from the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. 
But our measures, our steps and our 
laws have remained the same; more- 
over, in certain cases, we went even 
further toward socialism, thus gain- 
ing a greater reputation abroad for 
our Communist party and for socia- 
lism in general. Yet never, not even 
for a little while, have we forgotten 
our duties to socialism and to the 
struggle against capitalism.” 

Kardelj emphasized that the rela- 
tions of the Yugoslav Communists 
with the “capitalist countries” and 
with Socialist movements in certain 
parts of Europe and Asia “had 
strengthened the anti-imperialist and 
anti-capitalist socialist front.” For 
this reason, Kardelj declared, the 
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Yugoslavs’ policy had been accepted 
as valuable by the Soviet Union. 
“The USSR and the people’s demo- 
cracies have changed their view com- 
pletely and now look at us with dif- 
ferent eyes.” 

Summing up, Kardelj told his 
audience that “there are various ways 
to fight effectively for socialism and 
against imperialism.” World Com- 
munism, he asserted, now had three 
centers of power: one in the Soviet 
Union, one in China, and one in 
Yugoslavia. “These three centers can 
work with different means; they may 
methods; but 
they must remain faithful to their 
common goal. Solidarity is essential 
to our success. Our party has always 
remained loyal to the principles of 
Marxism; to depart from them would 
be to cut our main artery and stop 
the blood that gives life and meaning 
to our struggle.” 

Kardelj was stressing what Tito 
has been saying all along. Whenever 
Tito speaks about equality of na- 
tions, indépendence and_non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs, he is 
thinking mainly in terms of different 
Communist parties, rather than 
states. In Tito’s dialectic, the state 
is identified with the party. His 
entire battle since he left the Comin- 
form was based on a single princi- 
ple: that Communism could develop 
successfully in a country only if it 
had freedom of action. He fought 
for the idea that there could be 
several centers of Communism, de- 
veloping in a_ parallel 
rather than a group of satellites sub- 
jugated by Moscow. Now that Mos- 
cow has given its assent to this idea, 


use various tactical 


fashion. 


there is no reason for the Yugo- 
slavs not to accept a position of 
“parallelism,” in the place of their 
pre-1948 satellite status. And _ this 
is what was achieved by the Kremlin 
in Belgrade. With the Cominform 
defunct, a new realignment of Com- 
munist forces could be devised in 
which Russia, China and Yugoslavia 
could all play a role. developing 
parallel policies toward the common 
goal. 








For this reason, the West must 
reappraise its policy toward Yugo- 
slavia. As I have been advocating in 
Tue New LEapeER since the start of 
US. aid to Tito, Western diplomacy’s 
major goal in Yugoslavia should 


‘never have been the encouragement 


of “parallel” Communism, but rather 
the encouragement of democratic 
forces among the Yugoslav people 
themselves. The West should have 
asked for military bases before it 
gave Tito military equipment and 
millions of dollars. The idea that 
Yugoslavia could permanently re- 
main between East and West made 
sense only if there were strong 
forces in Yugoslavia as free to act 
on their pro-democratic beliefs as 
the Communists were on their funda- 
mental tenets. 

Nevertheless. it would be unwise 
for Western statesmen to abandon 
Yugoslavia now. For America to 
drop its policy would be to push 
Yugoslavia even closer to the Krem- 
lin. On the contrary, the West should 
become far more active in Yugo- 
slavia, in the struggle for the minds 
not only of the Communists but of 
the Yugoslav people. Since Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin have visited 
Yugoslavia, the U.S. should send an 
equally outstanding personality, such 
as Vice President Nixon, to address 
the Yugoslav peoples from the same 
microphones which Khrushchev used 
to address the Communists. Along 
with Nixon, leading British, French, 
Greek and Turkish authorities should 
visit Yugoslavia to reiterate the im- 
portance of her independence. 

In this way, the West could limit 
the rise of the pro-Soviet group in 
the Yugoslav Communist party, and 
might force Tito to think twice be- 
fore using Yugoslavia as part of 
a world Communist design. Further- 
more, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
would be encouraged to resist their 
Communist drift toward 
Moscow. Only in this way can we 
limit Tito’s ambition to be the Mao 
Tse-tung of the Balkans, and assure 
Yugoslav cooperation in the Bal- 
kans with Greece and Turkey. 


’ 
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Confession 


E AND a couple of friends, we’ve 

been persecuting Pegler. We've 
got him down, so to speak, and we’re 
sitting on him, and we won't let 
him up until he says “Momma.” 

We might as well confess, and 
tell the whole story, since we were 
exposed by George E. Sokolsky, in 
a column appearing in the New York 
Journal-American and some other 
newspapers on January 3, 1955. 
“Sok” got wind, rather tardily, of an 
article we wrote for THE NEw 
LEADER the previous August, and he 
quoted us, quite accurately, as say- 
ing: 

“Starting around 1950, sophisti- 
cates began to dismiss Westbrook 
Pegler as a faded menace. His stuff 
was old hat, they said. He was losing 
his grip, physically and even men- 
tally. Certainly he was losing circula- 
tion and influence. He could there- 
fore be disregarded. The only trouble 
with this modified form of quaran- 
tine was that it didn’t work. Pegler 
lost some papers, but he gained 
others.” 

On his own account, Sok wrote: 

“The question that arises is, who 
are these ‘sophisticates’ who in 1950 
began to dismiss Pegler? Did they 
attend a meeting? Did they telephone 
to each other? Did they start a 
whispering campaign? By what 
means did they operate this ‘modi- 
fied form of quarantine’? 

“I refer this matter to the Civil 
Liberties Union for investigation and 
to the Fund for the Republic which 
is spending $15,000,000 of Henry 
Ford’s money to discuss who inter- 
feres with civil liberties in this 


country...” 


As anybody knowing the intellec- 
tual relationship between the two 
men might have predicted, Pegler 
promptly tailed on to the rope. In a 
column appearing generally January 
12, 1955, and which in Albany bore 
the headline: “PEG WON’T DIE ON 
HIS KNEES,” the Tucson controver- 
sialist declaimed: 


“My colleague and_stablemate. 


George Sokolsky, recently came upon 





WESTBROOK PEGLER: "FADED MENACE’ 


and wrote about an indiscreet admis- 
sion by a writer in an obscure New 
York Socialist paper that in 1950 a 
political element undertook to 
quarantine Pegler . . .” 

Pegler asserted that Sokolsky and 
he knew all about the “purposes” of 
this “organization.” Phones rang, 
meetings were held by this “cult,” 
he said. A whispering campaign was 
still in progress. “It may ultimately 
succeed,” wrote the columnist, “but if 





of the Anti-Pegler Force 


By Oliver Pilat 


so, I will go down knowing that 
I did not die on my knees!” 

Among subsequent Pegler columns 
devoted to the expose, there was one 
curious reference in February: “As 
George Sokolsky noted in a recent 
discussion, one such force decided 
about 10 years ago to ‘quarantine’ 
Pegler for daring to dissent . . . .” 

Note the change in the legend—a 
couple of sophisticates (and me) who 
got bored with Peg around 1950 
had gradually grown into a “force” 
which decided in 1945 to isolate him 
because he dared to dissent. 

Though I was somewhat baffled by 
this change, I still felt important. 
When the first Sokolsky piece ap- 
peared, the boys in the city room 
of the New York Post, where I was 
then employed, posted the column on 
the bulletin board under a_ typed 
headline: “QUIZ PILAT, SOK _DE- 
MANDS.” 

Naturally, I waited day after day 
after day for my subpoena to arrive 
from the House or Senate investigat- 
ing committee which would grill me 
under the Kleig lights and TV 
cameras. None came. To retain my 
transitory standing as a_ celebrity. 
I went around telling people I had 
been exposed by Sokolsky and Peg- 
ler. To be honest about it, several of 
them had missed the historic event. 

Even if the mud failed to stick. 
I think I have the right to come, as 
they say, clean. Hear then my con- 
fession. When I wrote the original 
New LeapeR article, I had a couple 
of sophisticates specifically in mind. 
One of them was William W., a re- 
write man living and working in 
Brooklyn, and the other was Alan 
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S., a Madison Avenue genius who 
resides in Baldwin, Long Island. 

Willie used to read Pegler much 
as he watched prizefights on TV. 
He didn’t bet, he didn’t know who 
was fighting most of the time, and 
he didn’t care who won, but he 
liked the feeling of honest conflict. 
He finally gave up Pegler, he told 
me, because he concluded the colum- 
nist was becoming as phoney in his 
feuds as one of those Gorgeous 
George wrestlers. 

Alan has a passion for gardening. 
He specializes in azaleas and spring 
beans. Frequently, he. will try to 
secure one sample of each available 
variety of a shrub or flower for his 
modest estate in Baldwin. He read 
Pegler originally, he said, because 
he liked to get all sides in a con- 
troversy. He gave up Pegler, he told 
me in 1950, because he got “tired 
of looking at that rhadamanthine 
mask in the paper every day.” 

“Besides,” he added, “my cess- 
pool had been giving me trouble that 
week.” 

We three friends—I suppose you 
could call us musketeers—were not, 
and are not, of the same religion or 
political persuasion. I do not recall 
any particular phone conversations 
between us, but there were meetings. 
Frequently I encountered Willie up at 
the Newspaper Guild Club on West 
44 Street, and once in a while I 
would run into Alan on the Long 
Island Railroad. Usually we were on 
the same train. 

Being almost: under oath, I dare 
not speak for Willie or Alan, but 
for myself at least I can say I had 
no prevision that I would develop 
into a national cult worthy of ex- 
posure by George Sokolsky. 

There is only one thing I can 
add to my confession: a reminder 
that I did not ever agree with my 
two sophisticated friends. My posi- 
tion, then and now, was that Peg- 
ler should be worn daily, like a 
hairshirt, by every good intellectual, 
as a timely reminder of the totali- 
tarian barbarism lurking behind 
every civilized scene. 
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Vermonters See Justice 


— Pegler Notwithstanding 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


BosTON 

a. are understandably 

puzzled by the flurry of com- 

ment across the country on the case 
of Lucille Miller of Bethel. 

Some Vermont residents have been 
aware for some time of her one-page 
mimeographed pamphlets attacking 
the Vermont State Government, for- 
mer President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, Jews, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and the “growing hordes of 
Communist-motivated officials who 
plague us night and day.” Others 
heard of her for the first time when 
she was indicted by a Federal grand 
jury on charges of urging young 
draft registrants not to report for 
military service. 

The rest of the country first learned 
about Mrs. Miller after she had been 
adjudged incapable of defending her- 
self without counsel and finally taken 
to St.’ Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., an institution for the 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill. Mrs. 
Miller and her husband initially held 
off at gunpoint a United States mar- 
shal and gave up only after a gas 
bomb was hurled into their home. 

This latter was spectacular enough 
but hardly cause for the subsequent 
interest shown by some segments of 
the press. Westbrook Pegler head- 
lined his column with “VERMONT 
Woman Patriot Put In ASYLUM.” 
He then alleged that Mrs. Miller was 
not charged with the slightest infrac- 
tion of the most trivial law. A few 
newspapers as far away as Oklahoma 
and Texas began to sound a similar 
refrain. Then the editors of some New 
England papers, outside of Vermont, 
began to receive scattered letters sid- 
ing with Mrs. Miller and asking the 
newspapers to investigate. 


One newspaper which took up the 
challenge was the editorially alert 
Quincy Patriot Ledger, in neighbor- 
ing Massachusetts. A staff corre- 
spondent soon found that Vermont 
authorities “followed a_ well-estab- 
lished and orderly procedure in the 
case of Mrs. Miller.” Judge Ernest 
W. Gibson of the U.S. District Court 
—who was, incidentally, included in 
the broad list of those assailed by 
Mrs. Miller—was the presiding 
judge. The court record shows that 
the question of Mrs. Miller’s sanity 
was raised by the U.S. attorney after 
Mrs. Miller refused to accept legal 
counsel in her defense. When a de- 
fendant is not a trained lawyer, the 
judge faces a difficult task. 

The court ordered a mental exami- 
nation as provided in Section 4244, 
Title 18 of the U.S. Code. Two psy- 
chiatrists of the Brattleboro Retreat 
testified that Mrs. Miller was suffer- 
ing from a “manic depressive reac- 
tion, manic type.” They also noted 
that although she was capable of 
understanding the charges against 
her, she was not able to properly 
assist in her own defense. 

The defendant called four witnesses 
in her behalf. Only one had ever vis- 
ited the Miller home. Their contact 
had been almost completely with her 
husband. Mr. Miller himself has been 
arrested on charges of resisting arrest 
and threatening Federal officers with 
a dangerous weapon. 

Knowing the complete story, most 
Vermonters are inclined to try to for- 
get the whole matter, despite the 
countryside disturbance caused by 
Pegler and company. If patriots are 
indeed being unlawfully and mali- 
ciously prosecuted in this country, 
Vermonters have not yet heard of it. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


with some statement is often the 
spark that touches off a positive line 
of thought. The impulse to write a 
piece about Communism and intellec- 
tuals, behind the Iron Curtain and 
outside the Iron Curtain, came some 
time ago when I read the following 
sentences in Eric Hoffer’s article in 
THE New LE&apeR last August 16: 

“There is no doubt that the intel- 
lectual has come into his own behind 
the Iron Curtain. In a Communist 
regime, 


professors and intellectuals in gen- 


[* MY experience,. disagreement 


writers, artists, scientists, 
eral are near the top of the social 
ladder and feel no doubts about their 
social usefulness. . . . The intellectual. 
even when he can travel outside the 
Tron Curtain, rarely takes advantage 
of the opportunity to escape.” 

Such ideas could hardly be tossed 
off by anyone closely acquainted with 
the make-up of the political emigra- 
tion from Russia and the satellite 
states. In all these groups, intellec- 
tuals-—writers, professors, publicists, 
lawyers. doctors, engineers—predom- 
inate, out of all proportion to their 
percentage in the population. 

Students of the subject have found 
that the million or more Russians 
who fled from the country during 
the Revolution and Civil War includ- 
ed more university graduates than 
any comparable group in the world. 
This was reflected in many things, in 
the number of newspapers, magazines 
and books published by Russian po- 
litical exiles, in the number of peo- 
ple who. under the handicap of start- 
ing life all over again, have achieved 
distinction in their 
abroad. More than 


professions 
once, I have 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Communism and 
the Intellectuals 


found, in a small town in the United 
States or Canada, that the only resi- 
dent “White” Russian was a teacher 
in the local college. 

The same thing holds true for the 
large numbers of Poles, Czechs, Slo- 
vaks, Hungarians. Rumanians, and 
people from the Baltic states who 
found themselves “men without a 
country” when Communism took over 
their homelands. Anyone with an 
off-the-cuff impressionistic idea that 
Communism captivates intellectuals 
who live under it should visit such 
institutions as Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberation in Munich, as 
I did for the second time last sum- 
mer. Here one finds, preparing and 
delivering the broadcasts and (at 
RFE) balloon messages. hundreds of 
Russians. Poles. Czechs, etc. in jobs 
for which intellectual qualifications 
are necessary. And. contrary to Mr. 
Hoffer’s statement. intellectuals, more 
than any other group. continue to 
escape from totalitarian states. 

The list of diplomats. of UN dele- 
gates from satellite states who have 
fled to the West is long and growing. 
Two distinguished Polish intellectuals 
in this category in the last two years 
are Marek Korowicz. Professor of 
International Law at the University 
of Cracow, and Panufnik. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society of Modern Polish 
Composers. 

It would be spiritually impossible 
for an intellectual. a man interested 
in the free flow of ideas, to feel either 
free or happy under Communism, 
where he finds himself repressed at 
every turn. It is true that Commu- 
nist governments may, for reasons of 
utility and propaganda, create favor- 


able material conditions for certain 
types of scientists and subsidize big- 
name authors and artists who toe 
the party line. But technicians and 
hirelings are not intellectuals. 

Communism has been stark trag- 
edy for the great majority of the 
intellectuals whose minds were formed 
before “brainwashing” and thought 
control. in the most extreme forms, 
became the rule from Stettin to Can- 
ton. It is a bitter irony that many 
intellectuals in non-Communist coun- 
tries have failed to meet the moral 
and intellectual test posed by Commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

Some have become Communists or 
larger 
have maintained a lukewarm, wishy- 


fellow-travelers. A number 
washy attitude in a struggle where 
defeat means the loss of every value 
which a genuine intellectual would 
cherish. The irony of this situation 
is that the vast majority of these 
fellow-traveler or anti-anti-Commu- 
nist intellectuals would be speedily 
liquidated if they had to live under 
the Communist regimes for which 
they like to apologize. For proof of 
this statement, one need only look 
at the obituary notices of “Old Bol- 
sheviks,” most of them men of genu- 
ine (if somewhat narrow) erudition, 
and among Communist intellectuals 
outside the Soviet Union. 

The intellectual is by disposition a 
protester. This is an indispensable 
leaven in a free society; but a consid- 
erable dose of perspective is needed 
if the protester is not to find himself 
defending abuses far worse than 
those he criticizes. From the time of 
Plato’s Republic, the intellectual has 
had a weakness for doctrinaire blue- 
prints of utopia and has often ig- 
nored the teaching of history: that 
fanatics bent on realizing a paradise 
have far more often created a hell. 
Inside the Iron Curtain, the intellec- 
tuals, those who survive, have 
learned their lesson the hard way. 
Outside the Iron Curtain, they are 
still free to hug their illusions. of 
which the greatest would surely be 
that a Communist state is a paradise 
for scholars. 
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HICKS 


in Prisoner of Grace, comes to a starkly tragic con- 
clusion in Not Honour More (Harper, $3.50). This is 
not surprising. for Cary has never been one to accept 
such categories as comedy and tragedy. His aim is always 
to show life as movement. as a process of constant, daz- 
dling change. So far as possible, he tries to create the 
illusion that this ceaseless flux is not interrupted in his 
fiction but actually surges through its pages. Nothing is 
fixed; nothing is presented as “the” truth. Cary’s charac- 
ters are as fully revealed as characters can be, and yet our 
strongest impression is always of how much remains to 
be told. 

Taken by itself, Not Honour More is probably the least 
satisfactory of the three novels. I say “probably” because. 
of course, T cannot take it by itself; I see it as the bril- 
liantly successful finale of a magnificent trilogy. But | 
suspect that a reader would be unwise to begin with this 
particular volume. The second volume, Except the Lord. 
though it gains added point when read in the light of 
Prisoner of Grace, stands firmly on its own feet as a study 
of poverty and piety in late nineteenth-century England. 
but Not Honour More is strictly a sequel. 

Prisoner of Grace is Nina Woodville’s story of how 
she loved her cousin, Jim Latter. but married Chester 
Nimmo, a beginning politician. a member of the radical 
wing of the Liberal party. It tells how Chester learned to 
play the game of politics so well that he became a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet during the First World War, having 
conveniently forgotten his pacifist principles, and was 
talked of as a possible Prime Minister. It is a singularly 
perceptive and persuasive examination of the political 
life, but it is also, and more fundamentally, a revelation 
of the relationships among three people. For Jim does 
not pass out of Nina’s life when she marries Chester but 
remains her lover and, at the end of the book, when she 
and Chester have been divorced. becomes her husband. 


Jie Cary’s new trilogy, which began as high comedy 


And then Chester becomes her lover. 

At the end of Prisoner of Grace, Chester, out of power 
and far from well, is writing an apology for his life, and 
this is what we have in Except the Lord. As I pointed out 
in THe New Leaver (November 16, 1953), Cary’s gift 
is such that he can make us sympathize with and even 
like Chester, although we have learned in Prisoner of 
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By Granville Hicks 


Joyce Cary Concludes His Trilogy 
Tragically With "Not Honour More’ 


Grace to regard him as self-seeking and untrustworthy. 
Because the novel stops before the marriage of Chester 
and Nina, it offers no direct comment on the relations 
between them, but what it tells us about Chester compels 
us to reinterpret Nina’s story. 

And now it is given to the third member of the triangle 
to complete the narrative. Jim Latter, as seen through the 
eyes of Nina, who loves him, seems a rather stupid but 
attractive person. He has the virtues and the limitations 
of the upper class: He is courageous and honest, on the 
one hand, and narrow-minded and dogmatic. on the 
other. As he reveals himself in Not Honour More, he 
does not seem any brighter, and he is considerably less 
appealing. Indeed, though he has many admirable char- 
acteristics, one comes to feel that he is a dangerous kind 
of person. 

Unlike the other novels, which cover long periods of 
time, Not Honour More is limited to a few weeks in the 
spring and summer of 1926, during and after the general 
strike. (The date, by the way, cannot be reconciled with 
the chronology of Prisoner of Grace: ore suspects that 
the idea of using the general strike was an afterthought 
—a happy one.) Chester, though he is a man of 70 and 
in bad health, sees in the strike an opportunity for a 
political comeback. He plays footsie with both sides, and 
even makes a deal with the Communists. (Why not, when 
his tactics are so much like theirs?) He fails to achieve 
his end, but he makes a good try. 

To Jim Latter, Chester Nimmo is not merely a person 
with whose dishonesty he has long been acquainted; he 
is a perfectly representative politician. Jim hates and 
despises all politicians. and wants to abolish them al- 
together. If the country could somehow be administered 
by good people—i.e., people like himself—all would be 
well. Otherwise there is no hope. 

While the political situation develops, the conflicts 
inherent in the triangular relationship become more and 
more explosive. At the end of Prisoner of Grace Nina 
says that she is not and never has been in love with 
Chester, but that she has been involved with him for so 
many years that she does not know how to resist his 
demands upon her. On the other hand, she maintains that 
she is more in love with Jim than ever. Neither statement 
is necessarily to be taken at face value, but the latter, at 





any rate, seems to be confirmed by what we learn from 
Not Honour More. As for her relationship with Chester, 
it comes to seem more and more complicated and bewil- 
dering. “I remembered,” Nina wrote in Prisoner of 
Grace, “one of Aunt Latter’s angry remarks, that I was 


a woman who excused everyone and everything because 
I did not want the trouble of condemning.” This is, per- 
haps, the key to Nina’s character, but we feel that there 
are mysteries within mysteries, and that is what Cary 
meant us to feel. 

When Nina breaks off in Prisoner of Grace, she is wor- 
rying about what will happen when Jim discovers her 
infidelity. Not Honour More begins with his making the 
inevitable discovery, and his first reaction is to take an 
ineffectual potshot at Chester. Then the general strike 
comes along to prevent an immediate showdown, and 
by the time it is over, Nina and Jim have been reconciled 
and have decided to leave England. But then Jim discov- 
ers a treachery that seems to him worse than sexual 
infidelity: Chester has deliberately betrayed, for his own 
political advantage, one of Jim’s special constables, a 
man who was simply doing his duty, and Nina has con- 
nived in the betrayal. Jim can see nothing to do but to 
kill them both, and though a heart attack finishes Chester 
before Jim can do the job, he does cut Nina’s throat. 

The book begins: “This is my statement, so help me 
God, as I hope to be hung,” and it is written throughout 
in this mood of ferocious sincerity. The political and the 
personal are blended from start to finish, and Jim’s ulti- 
mate defense of his action is a political blast: “I say I 
never loved this sweet gentle woman so much as now 
when I knew she had to die. Because of the rottenness. 
Because of the’ corruption. Because all loyalty was a 
laugh and there was no more trust. Because marriage was 
turned into a skin game out of a nice time by safety first. 
Because of the word made dirt by hypocrites and cow- 
ards. Because there was no truth or justice anywhere any 
more. Because of the grabbers and tapeworms who were 
sucking the soul out of England.” 

This, we must remember, is Jim Latter speaking, and 
we know that these are the opinions such a man as he 
would be bound to hold. But they are no more to be iden- 
tified with Joyce Cary’s opinions than are the views of 
Chester Nimmo, who thought of politicians as extremely 
useful people and of himself as a great public benefactor. 
Not even Nina should be regarded as speaking for Cary, 
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though her views are necessarily nearer his because they 
lie between the extreme positions taken by the two men. 
In Prisoner of Grace Nina says: “I really think that poli- 
ticians (I mean good honest ones who have good princi- 
ples) can be more admirable than saints, because they do 
far more difficult work and are not allowed just to ‘save 
their souls.’ ” The catch, of course, lies in the parentheti- 
cal phrase, for, as Nina is constantly demonstrating in 
the course of her narrative, it is almost impossible to tell 
what honesty means in a political context. As she writes 
a few pages later: “The truth is that a man like Chester, 
just because he had such a lot of imagination, such 
power of putting himself in other people’s places and 
minds, was nearly always sincere.” 

The problem of sincerity lies at the heart of the 
trilogy. Jim Latter is the kind of person we have in mind 
when we speak of a “sincere” man. He says what he 
thinks, no matter what the cost, and he holds to his prin- 
ciples with absolute fidelity. Yet what Nina says about 
Chester could, in reverse, be applied to Jim, who is sin- 
cere becaus he has no imagination. He is narrow-minded, 
even in a sense simple-minded, and quite incapable of 
understanding any point of view but his own. In complex 
situations, his judgment is not to be trusted, and one can 
believe him when he asserts that he was happier among 
the savages of Africa than he has ever been in England. 

Jim’s shortcomings, however, do not make Chester’s 
deficiencies any more palatable. Nina defends him 
against the charge of hypocrisy on the ground that he is 
always able to make himself believe what he wants to 
believe. (“I think hypocrisy is a very rare vice,” she 
observes. “Tartuffe and Pecksniff always seemed to me 
very hollow characters—quite untrue to life.”) But actu- 
ally self-deception is a more dangerous trait than hypoc- 
risy, for it gnaws away the personality. When we com- 
pare the old man in Not Honour More with the young 
man in Except the Lord, we cannot feel very happy about 
what has happened to Chester Nimmo. 

But Cary is less interested in judgment than in under- 
standing. He has given us three characters, and has let 
each speak for himself or herself, each in a personal 
style. (Jim Latter’s style is staccato, telegraphic, and 
sometimes a little tedious; but then, probably most of us 
would find Jim tedious enough in real life.) We know 
what each of them thinks (or thinks he thinks, or per- 
haps wants us to think he thinks) about himself and the 
others, and it is up to us to formulate as we can our 
interpretation of their lives. As I have said before, Cary’s 
great gift is his sense of the mystery and the vitality of 
every human being. Because of this, his characters, 
though always puzzling, are always intensely real. The 
books I have been discussing are saturated with the vital- 
ity of the three persons who have surged out of Cary’s 
imagination. Even as they go to their common doom 
at the end of Not Honour More, we feel the strong heart- 
beat of life. 
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A Tarbucket for Churchill 


Winston Churchill—British Bulldog. 
By Emrys Hughes. 
Exposition Press. 337 pp. $5.00. 


“CHURCHILL without whitewash” 
is the annuounced purpose of the 
first critical biography of the Con- 
servative ex-Prime Minister to appear 
in the United States. Instead of paint- 
ing a realistic study in oils, a la Gra- 
ham Sutherland, Emrys Hughes, an 
independent Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment, has exchanged the whitewash 
bucket for the tarbucket. 

What emerges will give the Ameri- 
can reader an understanding of Sir 
Winston, politician, as seen through 
the eyes of an enemy. Although the 
picture is one-sided, so are Churc- 
hill’s own autobiographical writings 
of history. We often forget, in our 
eagerness to acclaim a great man in 
a world full of midgets, that the Tory 
hero has been a violently contro- 
versial figure, much-hated, in his 
half-century in political office. He has 
had ample time to do and say many 
things that annoy living Englishmen. 

Wide-eyed Americans may be 
shocked by the vehemence of 
Hughes’s denunciation of Churchill; 
it is no different with an English- 
man hearing his first anti-Roosevelt 
diatribe. Of Churchill, Hughes writes, 
“Pugnacity, like patriotism, is not 
enough.” Of Hughes, one must write, 
“Pacifism, like proletarianism, is not 
enough.” 

The thoroughly and easily readable 
book covers Churchill’s lengthy 
career by following the footprints 
made by the clay feet of the interna- 
tional hero. The central point in 
the running attack is that the des- 
cendant of the Duke of Marlborough, 
born in Blenheim Palace, did not 
understand the English working class. 
One could not expect otherwise. 
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Churchill’s aristocratic point of view 
has concerned itself only with the 
greatness of England as a nation, not 
with the welfare of the country’s 
economic have-nots. During most of 
his political career, these have-nots 
waited patiently in the background 
for satisfaction of their just claims. 

Emrys Hughes was not born in 
the luxurious isolation and secure 
possession of an Oxfordshire estate. 
From the bottom of the bleak and 
oppressive Rhondda mining valley in 
South Wales he sought deliverance. 
Living in the richest country in the 
world meant nothing to a miner on 
relief. Class conscious, as Churchill 
is class conscious, Hughes sees his 
subject as an enemy whose good 
works have only served to reflect 
credit upon a political party of re- 
action. 

This assumption is not fully cor- 
rect, for Churchill has always been 
too original and reckless to fit into 
an easy party pigeonhole. The Tory 
party whose leadership he took in 
1940 was reactionary. It had re- 
fused its country a New Deal. Its 
bankruptcy due to pre-war liabilities 
was made evident in its crushing 2-1 
defeat in the general election of 1945. 

The leadership of Churchill has 
always relied upon the strength of 
the dramatic cry of “England and 
St. George.” Hughes makes it clear 
that this is not always the sort of 
leadership that is needed. A demo- 
cratic nation will not always elect 
great warriors or champagne-and- 
caviar candidates to secure globa- 
list goals while the valid claims of the 
working class on_bread-and-butter 
issues have not been dealt with. 


Quotations from the great orator’s 
works are of gems that Churchill 
would prefer to forget. The bitter 
partisan has lashed the Conservative 
party more than once. His attacks 
upon its traditional smugness remain 
relevant today. In the Twenties and 
early Thirties the finest man of Their 
Finest Hour found good words to say 
about Benito Mussolini and, _ if 
Hughes quotes correctly, about Adolf 
Hitler. He especially recommended 
these two totalitarians as bulwarks 
against Bolshevism. 

Accurately, the author spotlights 
the motivating power of ambition in 
his subject’s personality. This ex- 
plains in part the military failures 
at Gallipoli and in the Norwegian 
campaign, both projects, which, if 
successful, would have brought great 
favorable attention to Churchill. 

In the enervating period of Con- 
servative complacency and intellectual 
dishonesty in the 1930s, Churchill 
sought power sincerely. He believed, 
with the confidence of an English 
aristocrat, that he was his country’s 
best leader. It was his good fortune 
to be right, as English aristocrats 
sometimes are. The ambition, nobly 
conceived, was nobly fulfilled. 

There is value in this study. It 
presents a timely and partisan ap- 
praisal of a man whose actions were 
often both. Its major defect is that 
it is partial—incomplete as well as 
biased. Above the feet of clay which 
every historical personage possesses 
there rises the solid figure of a great 
man. One waits in vain for this figure 
to come forth from the pages of this 
book, as it came forth in an historic 
moment of man’s need. 





What Americans Don’t Worry About 


Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties. 


By Samuel A. Stouffer. 
Doubleday. 278 pp. $4.00. 


“WHO? ME? Take it easy, sonny 
boy. I got no time to worry about the 
Communists. I got other things on 
my mind.” 

Thus, or after some such untutored 
fashion, did Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Doakes, average Americans, reply to 
the anxiously leading questions posed 
by the 500 Gallup and Roper inter- 
viewers who, at the behest of the 
Fund for the Republic, conducted a 
$125,000 survey of American atti- 
tudes toward Communism. conform- 
ity, and civil liberties. 

The negative findings of the sur- 
vey deflate the myth of a national 
anti-Red hysteria. On this point, Dr. 
Samuel A. Stouffer, director of the 
Harvard Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions, is admirably explicit: 

“The internal Communist threat,” 
he writes, “perhaps like the threat of 
organized crime, is not directly felt 
as personal. It is something one reads 
about and talks about, and even some- 
times gets angry about. But a pic- 
ture of the average American as a 
person with the jitters, trembling lest 
he find a Red under the bed, is clear- 
ly nonsense. There may be such 
Americans, but they are few in num- 
ber. Moreover, very few have experi- 
enced any personal threat to free- 
dom of speech, or are really worried 
about the threat to civil liberties in 
general.” 

The principal worries of the aver- 
age American, Dr. Stouffer reports. 
are personal worries about money 
and health. Only 8 per cent of the 
sample were found to be worrying 
about war, even among community 
leaders, only 5 per cent mentioned 
Communists or civil liberties as 
among their worries. 

Community leaders (meaning may- 
ors, presidents of local chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, women’s 
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clubs and parent-teacher associations. 
Legion post commanders, newspaper 
publishers, school and library board 
chairmen, etc.) tend to worry more 
than the average about national and 
international problems. They are also 
more tolerant of social and political 
non-conformists and dissidents—this 
finding holds for both Democratic 
and Republican leaders. Interestingly. 
the Republican leaders, although 
more concerned than the Democrats 
about the internal Communist threat. 
were. if anything. more tolerant: for 
example, they were less inclined than 
the Democratic leaders to remove 
“dangerous” books from the public 
libraries. 

Veterans turned out to be more 
tolerant than the average citizen. and 
veterans of World War II were more 
tolerant than World War I veterans. 

A substantial majority of the 5,000 
cross-section and of the 1,500 com- 
munity leaders believed that we 
should fight Russia if necessary to 
stop her from taking over the rest of 
Europe or Asia; that the Government 
should have the right to tap telephone 
wires to get evidence against Commu- 
nists, that it is a good idea for citi- 
zens to report suspected Communists 
to the FBI, and that when people 
take refuge in the Fifth Amendment 
when questioned by Congressional 
committees, they probably do so be- 
cause they are Communists. This is 
Main Street speaking, both in the 
national cross-section of the average 
citizenry and in the leadership sam- 
ple, for the survey was restricted to 
cities of 10,000 to 150,000 people. 

As in most such surveys, what we 
get for the most part is an expensive 
documentation of the obvious. This 
includes the finding that Joe Doakes. 
being sensibly aware of his own in- 
adequacies, elected leaders who know 


more and are expected to execute 
wiser and more temperate judgments 
than he himself would be capable 
of doing. But some of the detailed 
findings are surprising and instruc- 
tive, especially those having to do 
with the persistence of religious prej- 
udice. Of the national cross-section, 
60 per cent favored removing from 
the public library a book written 
against churches and religion, where- 
as only 35 per cent favored removing 
books by socialists advocating Gov- 
ernment ownership. On the religious 
issue. the index of 
dropped to 34 per cent for the com- 
munity leaders; on the second issue. 
only 18 per cent of the community 
leaders favored censorship of social- 
ist books. 

At this point, Dr. Stouffer, whose 
analysis of the findings is entirely 
objective and often illuminating. is 
probably right in thinking that he 
detects the operation of a false prem- 
ise: that a non-orthodox thinker about 
religion or economics is either a hard- 
core Communist or a tool of Com- 
munism. He adds (thereby perhaps 
giving us a clue to the future pro- 
grams of the Fund) that “a program 
of information and education which 
seeks today to correct false premises 
can count on good motivations in 
most people, motivations which await 
activation or re-direction.” 

It is hard to analyze the qualms 
one experiences in reading this im- 
plicit recommendation, but they are 
quite real. Has Joe Doakes got to be 
“re-directed” politically by privately 
subsidized popular educators, just as 
his food habits are shaped by adver- 
tisers? Wouldn’t it be better to let 
Joe and Mrs. Joe roll their own prem- 
ises and re-direct themselves, with 
the help of leaders chosen in the 
ordinary democratic process? 
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Four Who Were Freed 


Truants from Life. 
By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Free Press. 511 pp. $6.00. 


NowapDays nothing sells as fast, 
say the publishers, as books which 
hold out “hope” to the American 
public that troubles can be eased. 
Unfortunately, some books which hit 
the best-seller list offer only synthetic 
hope, stuffed with palliative pap. A 
book that truly offers hope that peo- 
ple can exchange misery for happi- 
ness is Dr. Bruno Bettelheim’s latest, 
Truants From Life. He tells how four 
frightened children who, in_ their 
anger retreated from reality, were 
slowly helped to face their fantasies 
and eventually discover how much 
more satisfying it was to live in the 
world with others as friends, not ene- 
mies. 

It was not easy—for them or for 
the staff of the Sonia Shankman 
Orthogenic School of the University 
of Chicago. At this internationally 
famous residential treatment center, 
40 children at a time are provided 
with a safe, comfortable environment 
and given psychoanalytically-based 
therapy. Some stay two and _ three 
years. When emotional torment is as 
severe as that experienced by these 
children, recovery does not come 
quickly. The wounds suffered by these 
children were struck early in life and 
cut deep. 

One of the most difficult things to 
explain is how the emotionally dis- 
turbed are helped out of despair. Dr. 
Bettelheim, director of the Ortho- 
genic School, succeeds remarkably 
well in this book, as he did in his 
earlier Love Is Not Enough, which 
describes the philosophy and_prac- 
tices of the school. He writes with 
Vigor, compassion and the skill of a 
storyteller as he unfolds the early 
life of each of the four children and 
Presents a clear picture of their par- 
ents. He then takes us behind the 
scenes at the school as we watch each 
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Reviewed by Lucy Freeman 


Author, “Fight Against Fears,” “Hope 
for the Troubled,” “Before I Kill More” 


child act out his conflicts and, with 
the help of the skilled, understand- 
ing staff, gradually come to know 
what he has been doing and why. 

The greatest need of each of these 
children, as Dr. Bettelheim says, is 
to establish “a close, sustaining bond 
with another human being.” The 
children had grown up with harsh, 
rejecting _ parents 
harsh and rejecting. for no parent 
wilfully mistreats a child: he only 
passes on what he in turn has been 
given by his parents). 

Dr. Bettelheim also presents inter- 
views with the four children several 
years after they have left the school 
to return to live relatively success- 
fully with their families or in foster 
homes. 

He asked Paul, the first child writ- 
ten about, what had changed him at 
the school. “Well, I’d say that it’s a 
lot of little things that do it,” re- 
plied Paul. “It’s nothing big—and of 
course as it shows in the records, the 
biggest factor is time. Nothing 
changes overnight. It’s just the little 
things—you know—that change a 
person.” 


(unconsciously 


This was Paul speaking at the age 
of 17, four years after he left the 
school. He had entered at the age of 
10, an angry, suicidal and homicidal 
boy who had spent most of his life 
in institutions, visited occasionally by 
a mother who did not want him at 
home. 

Here Dr. Bettelheim makes the 
important point that an institution 
per se is not necessarily harmful to a 
child but rather the type of institu- 
tion it is, the “spirit” that reigns 
within. If the people who direct it can 
sense a child’s unhappiness and know 
how to relieve it, the institution can 
be far better than a home which 
destroys a child psychologically. On 


the other hand, a rigid, cruel atmos- 
phere in an institution is no better 
than a rigid, cruel home life: 

“The physical setting of an insti- 
tution acquires its greatest personal 
significance for the children only as 
it increasingly becomes the frame- 
work within which constructive liv- 
ing can proceed—the safe center of 
their lives, to whose security they can 
return from excursions into the out- 
side world, and within whose walls 
they have the feeling that nothing 
really bad can happen.” 

The author adds that obviously, it 
is staff philosophy and attitudes that 
“determine and create the life that 
goes on within the physical setting of 
the school,” in that “buildings be- 
come important only as they are 
endowed with human meaning.” 

The case of Mary, who was schizo- 
phrenic when she came to the school 
at the age of 814, proves once again 
that schizophrenic children can be 
helped considerably at places geared 
to understand them. “Our own ex- 
perience suggests that the treatment 
of schizophrenic children proceeds 
best within a total therapeutic envir- 
onment and through the cooperative 
effort of several people,” says Dr. 
Bettelheim. 

The third child, John, a boy fix- 
ated at the oral level, who arrived at 
the school at 514, shows, as Dr. Bet- 
telheim points out, “to what degree 
early stages of psycho-physiological 
development can be recaptured once 
they have been by-passed.” It also 
throws light upon “the nature of very 
early oral fixations and shows how 
they interfere with later emotions 
and life experiences.” 

The fourth child, Harry, a 714- 
year old delinquent who attacked his 
mother with a butcher knife and 
threw furniture around the room in 
a maddened frenzy, is rife with an- 
swers to what causes juvenile delin- 
quency, as he acts out the conflicts of 
his parents and their behavior, but 
far more violently than they. An un- 
happy child in his wrath usually 
caricatures his parents in their wrath. 

The children all come to life; they 





are not case histories but stories of 
real little people. Dr. Bettelheim pays 
tribute to them and to the staff mem- 
bers who contributed most to their 
rehabilitation. “This book is as much 
the history of their untiring efforts 
as it is a chronicle of certain years 


in the children’s lives,” he says of 
those on the staff who lived with the 
children. ‘ 

The four children in this book 
were extremely emotionally disturbed 
to begin with. But their conflicts, in 
lesser degree, haunt many a home. 


The value of the extreme is that from 
it we can see more clearly what takes 
place in less dramatic fashion else- 
where and prevent it from becoming 
pathological. Dr. Bettelheim’s moving 
book breaks down another barrier in 
the march toward emotional health. 





Poor Variations on a Great Mathematician 


Henri Poincaré, Critic of Crisis. 
By Tobias Danizig. 
Scribner’s. 149 pp. $3.00. 


HENRI PorncarE, who died in 1912 
at the age of 58, was one of the 
greatest mathematicians and mathe- 
matical physicists of all time. He was 
perhaps the last creative genius in 
mathematics who could master all 
parts of the subject as it existed in 
his own day, and he made fundamen- 
tal contributions to every branch of 
pure mathematics. He resolved prob- 
lems in the theory of gravitation and 
in the evolution of physical systems 
which had been outstanding for more 
than a ¢entury, and his reflections on 
mechanics and electro-dynamics sup- 
plied some of the basic ideas em- 
bodied in the physical theory of rela- 
tivity. He was, moreover, an acute 
philosophical analyst of the founda- 
tions of arithmetic, geometry and 
natural science. 

Poincaré’s views have been pro- 
foundly influential, on technical de- 
velopments in these disciplines as 
well as on subsequent philosophical 
thought. He made evident that scien- 
tific theory is not just a passive rec- 
ord of observational experience, and 
is not uniquely determined by the 
“facts” of experiment; and he argued 
effectively that theories are intellec- 
tual constructions which involve regu- 
lative decisions between alternative 
modes of systematizing observational 
data. He also emphasized the role of 
definitions in the articulation of 
physical theory, even in places where 
definitional issues had not been sus- 
pected to occur. He thereby indicated 
the nature and source of some of the 


Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 


a priori necessities that are imbedded 
in the system of scientific knowledge. 

On the other hand, Poincaré vig- 
orously rejected the notion that sci- 
’ in the 
sense of being simply the expressions 
of arbitrary caprice. Although he un- 
derscored the selectivity of scientific 
inquiry, he nevertheless maintained 
that “all the scientist creates in a 
fact is the language in which he 
enunciates it.” Poincaré offered a 
middle road between the standpoint 
of a naive, sensationalistic empiri- 
cism and that of a_ voluntaristic 
speculative idealism. He must be 
counted as one of the creators of a 
mature philosophy of science, one 
which can do justice to both em- 
pirical and rational factors in the 
achievement of reliable knowledge. 


entific laws are “conventions,” 


An interpretive study of Poincaré’s 
ideas and influence, designed for 
English readers with only moderate 
familiarity with mathematics and 
physics, is long overdue. The present 
book, unfortunately, does not fill the 
need for such a study. Except for the 
opening chapter which supplies brief 
biographical information, the rest of 
the volume is neither an explicit expo- 
sition nor a critique of Poincaré’s 
scientific achievements and philoso- 
phy of science. It is a statement, al- 
readable though 


florid, of the author’s own views on 


ways sometimes 
a number of questions upon which 
Poincaré also had something to say. 
As Dr. Dantzig himself acknowledges, 


the several essays that appear as 


chapters in the book are “at best, 
variations on themes of Poincaré,” 
and are offered as interpretations of 
contemporary issues on science “as 
Poincaré would have seen these is- 
sues, had he lived to see them.” 
Dr. Dantzig was a pupil of Poin- 
caré during the latter’s final years at 
the Sorbonne, and his perspective on 
developments in mathematics and 
physics undoubtedly shows the influ- 
ence of his master. Much that he has 
to say is unquestionably just. But 
much also must be taken with con- 
siderable doses of salt. Was Poincaré 
in any sense a “forerunner” of the 
principle of 
Galileo the first to introduce the con- 
cepts of “velocity in non-uniform 


indeterminacy? Was 


motion” and of “acceleration and 
force’? Is man’s “ineffable will to 
permanence” the source of the prit- 
ciple of mathematical induction and 
of the “faith that the future will 
resemble the past”? Do modern 
developments in mathematics and 
experimental physics entail “an all- 
pervading skepticism” concerning 
their validity? Is it the case that the 
progress of science has cast doubt 
“on all verities” except the Prota- 
gorean maxim, “Man is the measure 
of ail things, and there is no other 
measure”? In the light of Poincaré’s 
actual writings, it is difficult to be 
lieve that he would have subscribed 
to these dicta. In any event, the dubi- 
ous evidence Dr. Dantzig marshals 
in their favor is not even sufficient 
to make them plausible. 
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SHIPLEY 


Damn Yankees. Book by George Abbott 
and Douglass Wallop. Music and lyrics by 
Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. Dances 
staged by Bob Fosse. Directed by George 
Abbott. Presented by Frederick Brisson, 
Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince. 
At the 46th Street Theater. 

Seventh Heaven. Book by Victor Wolfson 
and Stella Unger. Music by Victor Young. 
Lyrics by Stella Unger. Choreography by 
Peter Gennaro. Staged by John C. Wilson. 
Presented by Gant Gaither and William 
Bacher. At the ANTA Theater. 


HERE IS a mood in the late spring 
i that calls for musicals, Even 
the pressure of a roof overhead 
seems irksome, barring us from the 
mild breezes and the stars. Already 
the Broadway signs announce tickets 
on sale for the 1955 Arabian Nights 
at Jones Beach. 

The surge of musicals began with 
the City Center revivals. This series, 
which opened with Guys and Dolls, 
is now running a repeat production 
of that delightful capture of the 
world within Times Square. Next to 
appear on Broadway was the rous- 
ing show Damn Yankees, made from 
Douglass Wallop’s novel, The Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant. (The 
musical also packs a wallop, named 
Gwen Verdon.) This was rapidly 
followed by Seventh Heaven, which 
was a hit in 1922, as a play by Aus- 
tin Strong. 

It is interesting to note that, in 
both these new musicals, the story 
gets in the way. Many are inclined 
to state. in off-hand dismissal, that 
the so-called book of a musical com- 
edy need be nothing more than a 
peg for the songs and a springboard 
for the dances. A roll-call of the great 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Lively Musicals 
With Weak Books 


musicals, from The Bat through the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas to Of 
Thee I Sing, Oklahoma, and Finian’s 
Rainbow, should suffice to show that 
for lasting value a musical needs the 
frame of a good book. 

Damn Yankees tells the story of a 
baseball fan who sells his soul to the 
devil to make the Washington Sena- 
tors win the pennant. The devil 
drops the television set and thirty 
years from the fan’s life, turning him 
into a star hitter on the team. To see 
this youngster singing love songs to 
his wife, a woman apparently twice 
his age who doesn’t know him, makes 
an awkward break in the mood; nor 
are we concerned as to whether Joe 
Hardy will save his soul at the end. 
This does not become part of the 
spoof. 

The rest of the evening is delight- 
ful. The songs are fresh, the dances 
new and sparkling. The baseball 
scenes—rare accomplishment !—make 
sport entertaining onstage. We watch 
three players lugubriously echoing 
the words of their coach, who is try- 
ing to pull them out of seventh place 
in the League: “All you need is 
heart’”—the burden of their enthusi- 
asm makes them look half-dead. Then 
the new star comes; they watch him 
knock over the fence the fastest balls 
their best hurlers can pitch; and the 
dance turns into a hoopla frolic of 
pennant-plucking players. Even more 
exciting is the dance of Gwen Ver- 
don, as the devil’s aid, Joe’s temp- 
tress. She sings a song that is already 
on the hit parade, “Whatever Lola 
wants, Lola gets”; she startles Joe 
with a strip tease, beating the floor 








with each discarded strip before it 
sails across to snare her mortal. 

Three sorts of person will enjoy 
this musical: those that like a lively 
show; baseball fans that want to see 
the Yankees beaten; and Yankee 
fans, who see that the only way to 
beat them is to enlist the aid of the 
devil. 

In Seventh Heaven, the sentimental 
book is even more unconvincing. The 
girl in the lowest Montmartre dive 
goes lower still, right into the Paris 
sewers; there she and the sewer 
cleaner look up and see the stars. He 
is summoned away to the First World 
War. For purposes of pathos—never 
achieved—and a denial of God touch- 
ing in the old play but here brack- 
ishly distasteful, the girl is allowed 
to think her man has died, before he 
comes home, a blind but happy here. 

Once again, however, the play 
fights manfully against the book. The 
scenes in Montmartre are sprightly 
and colorful; the ladies on the loose 
are good to look at and provide an 
ample view; the dances are enter- 
taining, the music is spirited and 
fresh. Kurt Kasznar is pleasant, as a 
sort of Teahouse-of-the-August-Moon 
guide in the play and out. Gloria de 
Haven and Ricardo Montalban give 
no life to their roles, but she has a 
measure of charm and may sing bet- 
ter as the nervousness of a debut 
wears off, and he carries his part 
with a swagger the ladies may like. 
Honors of the evening, though, are 
cornered by the trio of trollops, 
Camille, Collette, Fifi 
Raphael, Patricia Hammerlee, Chita 
Rivera) who, whether they flaunt 
their wares or solicit . . . funds for 
the Red Cross War chest, are teasing 
trulls full of tricks. You have to leave 
your morals behind to find fun in 


(Gerrianne 


Collette, who cavorts as an innocent 
young thing to tempt jaded palates 
—but who carries morals to Mont- 
martre? Seventh Heaven misses its 


poignancy, but romps along merrily 
when it ignores the story. Both new 
musicals, enjoyable though they are, 
would be much better with an accord- 
ant book. 








The Indian 
sang his 
death song 


100 YEARS AGO, during a frontier 
skirmish, an Indian brave, sing- 
ing his own death song, charged down on a 
young officer. Lieutenant George Crook, 
ith Infantry, coolly fell to one knee, care- 
fully aimed, fired, and dropped the brave 
in his tracks. 

It was not Crook’s first Indian, nor his 
last. By the time he made general, Crook 
was the greatest Indian-fighter this coun- 
try ever had. Yet, he was also one of the 
best friends the Indians have ever had. For 
he understood them well, dealt fairly and 
firmly, and always kept his promises. 

When General Crook died, Indians 
wept. And a Sioux chief named Red Cloud 
said: “He never lied to us. His words gave 
the people hope.” 

No nation can ever have enough men 
like George Crook. But America had, and 
still has, a lot of them. That’s important to 
remember. Because it is the strength of the 
Americans, standing behind our country’s 
Savings Bonds, that makes these Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 

For your sake—and America’s—why not 
take advantage of this fact? Invest in, and 
hold, United States Savings Bonds, start- 
ing now. 

* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money — when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months! Sign up today! 


The U. S. Government does not 

this advertisement. It is donaten ~ 

this publication in cooperation with the 

Advertising Council and the Magazine 
Publishers of America, 








DEAR EDITOR 


STRATEGIC BOMBING 


I do not agree with Denis Healey, in his quite 
casual statement [NL, May 9] that “A Soviet 
attack ... would mean Germany being occupied 
by the Red Army and bombed with nuclear 
weapons by the Strategic Air Command” (my 
italics). On the contrary, | believe that from 
the bombings in occupied France of the Michelin 
and Renault factories and the destruction of 
adjacent workmen’s homes that the Allies have 
learned that this is unrewarding as a means of 
winning a war. At least, I should say that, if 
they have not learned this, they have not learned 
anything from the last war. 
Berkeley, California 





CuHaries B. CoLiins 


DOCTORATES 


C. Hartley Grattan’s article on “The Coming 
Crisis in Our Colleges” [NL, June 6] makes a 
very valid point about the over-emphasis of the 
PhD as the indispensable requirement for col- 
lege teaching. No one knows better than those 
of us who have crossed the magic line of the 
degree that no miraculous and sudden trans- 
formation takes place in our teaching com- 
petence. 

College administrators who take so seriously 
a shortage of PhDs in the 1960s, however, seem 
oblivious of the number of PhDs in the liberal 
arts who are leaving college teaching in the 
1950s because there are at present no jobs for 
them. Some of the administrators who have 
spoken recently on the shortage of the future 
have only to take a look into their own graduate 
school appointment offices to discover to what 
extent present training is being wasted. I know 
personally individuals who have acquired doc- 
torates at these very graduate schools and who 
are now out of the college field, not by choice 
but by necessity. 

Such experiences are hardly encouraging to 
the oncoming crop of candidates in the humani- 
ties and social sciences, which are areas of 
concern. 

It is extremely doubtful that many of the 
individuals for whom the academic world can 
find no place now, and who are going into the 
“town,” will be willing to return to the world 
of the “gown” carrying the stigma of “intel- 
lectual cripple.” 
Queens Village, N. Y. Howarp BRAVERMAN 

C. Hartley Grattan’s article is the bravest 
statement of a major problem which confronts 
higher education in America. His courage in 
asking the basic question: “Where is the proof 
that a PhD is the indispensable prerequisite to 
successful high-level teaching in our colleges?” 
is the kind of courage that comes with insight. 
College faculties and administrations are wor- 
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ried about finances, space, plant, parking facili. 
ties, public relations, etc., but they should he 
worried about the deterioration of teaching. We 
are turning out thousands of PhDs, most of 
whom go into teaching—and most of whom 
were neither born nor prepared to teach. As a 
matter of fact, they know that teaching in the 
average university isn’t going to get them any- 
where; publication in their trade (scholarly) 
journals will. 

In some institutions the undergraduate stv- 
dent is at best merely tolerated; the emphasis 
is on graduate work. And it is the graduate 
division which is the most expensive to main- 
tain. We have created universities for the pro- 
duction of PhDs who, presumably, will be 
“scholars”; actually the vast majority of them 
will have to teach for a living—and will hate 
both scholarship and teaching, since neither by 
inclination nor by training are they either 
scholars or teachers. Yet some of them will be 
successful politicians, active on committees, able 
at drawing up resolutions, and insistent on 
maintaining “standards.” 

Tue New Leaper is to be congratulated on 
finding writers who ask important questions. 
Baltimore N. Brytiion Facin 


KUDOS 


I must confess that until recently THe New 
LEADER was not known to me, and I pride 
myself on being fairly well informed about 
various news sources. A short while ago, how- 
ever, I was introduced to your magazine by a 
friend and from the very first I was impressed 
by its stimulating and informative articles. 

As a missionary working in a university, | 
find Tue New Leaper an invaluable source of 
material for discussion with the students, many 
of whom are deeply stirred by the promises 
made by Communist propaganda. 

Ikebukuro, Tokyo Rev. Wayne WILLIAMSON 


INJUSTICE 


Back in the Thirties, Arthur James Kraus, 4 
history instructor at the City College of New 
York, led some of his students in a_ protest 
march on the Polish consulate. The idea was to 
dramatize resistance to a rising current of anti- 
Semitism in Warsaw. Dr. Kraus also wished to 
stress the need for a vitalized League of Nations 
to uphold the idea of freedom against the nas 
cent pretensions of Fascism. He had permission 
from City College to conduct his march. When 
the College authorities disowned what they had 
already “legalized” by granting the permission, 
Dr. Kraus, who had been impressed by Gandhi, 
went on a hunger strike. Because of this, the 
President of City College induced him to submit 
to a psychiatric examination. According to test 
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mony that is well-authenticated, the “psychia- 
trists,” none of whom was qualified, slugged Dr. 
Kraus in the course of looking him over. 

A generation has passed since that time, and 
Dr. Kraus has spent practically every waking 
moment during this long interim in trying to 
get restitution for his mistreatment. A com- 
mittee headed by John Dewey investigated the 
case, and found for Dr. Kraus. In 1949, another 
fact-finding committee re-examined the evidence, 
and asked the New York Board of Higher Edu- 
cation to re-open the case. This the Board re- 
fused to do. 

Despairing of getting action in New York 
City, Dr. Kraus then undertook to bring his 
case before the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights. In the course of traveling in 
Central America, where he was soliciting the 
support of local educators, he found himself 
with his passport canceled by the U.S. State 
Department. He has been unable to get the 
passport back. 

There was no apparent reason for the can- 
celation of the passport: Dr. Kraus was paying 
his own way by dint of lecturing, and by solicit- 
ing funds from voluntary donors. He became 
“indigent” only when the State Department 
stopped his traveling and forced him to return 
home. 

The Commonweal has described Dr. Kraus’s 
history as “Kafkaesque—the story of a man who 
for almost a quarter of a century has searched 
after vindication, knocking at every door to 
demand a hearing, finding every door slammed, 
with no adequate explanations offered.” He 
deserves a re-hearing of his case before the New 
York Board of Higher Education, which might 
at least offer a restitution “in principle.” Cer- 
tainly the passport should be returned to Dr. 
Kraus, As Hans Simons, the President of the 
New School for Social Research, has said of 
the Kraus case: ‘Let me add that quite aside 
from any particular merits I strenuously object 
to the arrogated power of an agency of our 
Government to make it impossible for an Ameri- 
can to leave the country at his discretion.” 
Cheshire, Connecticut JouHn CHAMBERLAIN 


EINSTEIN 


There is one error of fact in Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s “The Greatness of Albert Einstein,” (NL, 
May 30). 

Russell calls attention to Einstein’s suggestion 
that teachers should refuse to testify before 

ongressional investigating committees and then 
says: “If Einstein’s policy had been followed 
even in cases where it was absurd to presume 
guilt, academic freedom would have greatly 
Profited. But, in the general sauve qui peut, 
none of the ‘innocent’ listened to him.” 
Actually, a number of teachers have followed 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Einstein’s advice and declined, on the grounds 
of the First Amendment, to answer what they 
consider improper questions put by Congres- 
sional committees. These teachers include Dr. 
Lloyd Barenblatt, who taught at Vassar College; 
Dr. Horace Chandler Davis, who taught at the 
University of Michigan; Professor Wendell 
Furry of Harvard; Mr. Leon J. Kamin, formerly 
of Harvard; Mrs. Goldie E. Watson, who taught 
in a Philadelphia public school; and myself. 
All of these persons have been cited and 
indicted for contempt of Congress, and will 
probably come to trial in the near future. 
New York City Cor.tiss LAMONT 


I have long been troubled by the wide-spread 
“emotional thinking” at the expense of the 
Fifth Amendment. This amendment came into 
being because it is repugnant to the democratic 
spirit to compel a man to give evidence against 
himself. He is allowed to refuse to testify on 
grounds of _ self-incrimination. McCormick’s 
Handbook of the Law of Evidence (1954) 
speaks of this as “the privilege not to answer 
questions as to one’s own criminal acts.” 

In other words, the witness is stating that his 
answer would open him to charges of guilt, 
and that it is up to the Government, not to him, 
to supply material for such charges. The classic 
statement of the witness’s privilege remains that 
of Chief Justice Marshall: “If such answer may 
disclose a fact which forms a necessary and 
essential link in the chain of testimony which 
would be sufficient to convict him of any crime, 
he is not bound to answer it, so as to furnish 
matter for that conviction.” 

Bertrand Russell, in praising Albert Einstein’s 
fuzzily emotional appeal that “all men in aca- 
demic posts” refuse to testify under the Fifth 
Amendment, adds the remark: “If Einstein’s 
policy had been followed even in cases where 
it is absurd to presume guilt, academic freedom 
would have greatly profited.” Russell is here 
picturing perjury. It is perjury to claim the 
privilege of the Fifth Amendment unless there 
is danger of self-incrimination. 

New York City Josepu T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Lamont is correct, and Lord Russell was 
incorrect, on the nature of Einstein’s advice. 
Einstein recommended refusal to answer on the 
ground that Congressional committees had no 
right to inquire into personal political beliefs— 
ie., on the grounds of the First, not the Fifth, 
Amendment.—Ep. 











SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS ... 


—their names, anyhow 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaner. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, THe New 
Leaner, 7 East 15th Street. 
New York 3, N.Y. 





Name 


Terre eee eee eee 


Address 


Os eee Zone... .State... 
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eee ee 
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IF YOU WRITE... 
A publisher with standards invites your attention. 
No condescending, misleading promises, no 
Pressure sales devices—such as you ma’ ven have 
8 


experienced. Just honest, careful subsid' bi 
by book people—which is rare enough. tian 


Write or mail your manuscript directly: 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Mr. Stone, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —coieman. Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN anp FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
65.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


SOth STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


AIR CONDITIONED 
AAAS 





OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS 
INTO ACTION. Live in unsegregat- 
ed community. Attractive new 3- 
bedroom ranch homes just outside 
Philadelphia, $11,990. New model 
has added playroom, den, powder 
room. Near Philadelphia  Inter- 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 100% mort- 
gages available. Telephone Elmwood 
7-4325. Concord Park Homes, 
Old Lincoln Highway and Street 
Road, Trevose, Pa. 








FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 
for writer or couple desiring 
quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
care of THE New LEADER. 
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to FIGHT 
MENTAL ILLNESS 
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Ring the Bell 
for Mental Health 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


} Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope and COLOR starring 


DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club . . Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 
e Stage Show of: 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when pl g theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Taz New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue New Leave 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 


N.Y.C, 









HARRIS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 





7 
Stereophonic Sound 
Plus 2nd feature: ‘JUMP INTO HELL’ 




















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E 64 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax ! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”. . .remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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What Type American 
Are You? @ 





It takes a lot of different types of people to make 
America what it is. And it takes different types 
of blood to make a blood bank . . . each as im- 
portant as the other .. . each needed desperately. 





Before the next 60 seconds have ticked away, 
four Americans will need blood to save their lives. 


Give blood today ... and save a life tomorrow! 


the blood you give helps someone live! 


GIVE BLOOD 
NOW ® 











Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


* ANNUAL & 


Jamument Chamber Music Fostwal 


Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


3 com 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 23 —9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet, Opus 74, No.3 "The Rider". . . .« «© «© «© «© « + ~. HAYDON 


String Quartet, No. 6 . iter: tes oo: al 8 ce: > oS 
Piano Quintet in A, Opus 81. ‘. , ; 4 . ‘ n ‘ ‘ . DVORAK 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 24— 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in E Flat. ; . ; ‘ : ‘ : ; . . DITTERSDORF 
Tamiment Award Quartet for 1955 . ‘ ; ‘ : 5 5 é : ‘ ‘TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Septet, Opus 20 . bt eae eae 6 + < BEETHOVEN 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinet—SOL SCHOENBACH, Bassoon— 
WARD FEARN, French Horn—WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON... JUNE 25 — 2:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in B flat, “The Hunt" . é ; ; ‘ a : 5 - MOZART 
String Quartet in D minor, “Death and the Maiden" ; ‘ 3 7 ; ‘ ; . SCHUBERT 
SATURDAY EVENING ... JUNE 25—9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
SAM MORGENSTERN, Conductor 


Suite in A (bil deesiad 6 eae wk oe eo 2 
Concert Pieces for Cello . ° ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ XC . COUPERIN 


ORLANDO COLE, Soloist 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins . P : ‘ . J. S. BACH 
JASCHA BRODSKY and ENRIQUE SERRATOS, ‘Soloists 
La Oracion del Torero . . ‘ : ‘ . TURINO 
Overture on Jewish Themes . > ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ A é . ; ; ; .  PROKOVIEFF 
Introduction and Allegro . . : ‘ . . ‘ ‘ : . Z : ‘ : ELGAR 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 26—11:00 A.M. 


String Quartet in D, Opus I! . ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ , TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in G minor, Opus 25 ; , ‘ : ; : - BRAHMS 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 
A cultural project sponsored by... TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information. 
TAMIMENT « 7 EAST 15th STREET © © © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 
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